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PBEFAOE. 



**I envy no lot, 
And care not a jot, 
So long IVe a rod and can fish.*' 



Most men have an ambition of some kind or other, 
in fact they would be strange mortals if they had not ; 
«ome strive after wealth, and, succeeding after long 
patient years of toil and anxiety, find too late that the 
enjoyment of the riches they have accumulated must be 
enjoyed, or, in many instances, squandered by others ; 
another longs for power and position, and after climbing 
the ladder of fame step by step, ultimately gains what his 
soul had hankered after, and is obliged to acknowledge 
that, after all, the result is only " vanity and vexation 
of spirit " ; my own ambition from being a mere child, 
has always been to excel as an all-round angler, I have 
devoted all my spare time and energies to the accom- 
plishment of my desire for over twenty-five years, and 
even after the lapse of that time I feel that I have still 
much to learn, for the art of angling is indeed the study 
of a lifetime. 
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It is very curious how incidents of one's childhood 
are inielibly impressed upon the tablets of memory r 
whilst those of more recent years are entirely obliterated. 
I can remember trotting oflF with a little can, a hazel sticky 
and bent pin, to lure the mighty minnow to his fate, as^ 
well as though but yesterday ; my favourite hunting^ 
grounds used to be in the river Skell, about a hundred 
yards above Bishopton Bridge ; a few years later, I 
became the proud possessor of a willow wand, and used 
to accompany my father to a large pond distant about 
three miles from Bipon, and which bore the title of 
Queen Mary's Dub. Here were shoals of small perch 
and carp, which fell an easy prey to the allurements of 
a small red worm or gentles ; then came the first great 
event in my angling career, the capture of my first 
trout; that I shall never forget, it was after school 
hours, one June afternoon, the scene a stream in the^ 
Skell, just above the railway bridge which crosses the^ 
river before its jimction with the Tore. There was a 
fresh in the river, and I was spinning with a small 
spoon bait mounted on gimp ; whether the trout waa 
blind and got hooked accidentally, or whether he was a 
candidate for a piscine lunatic asylum will be never 
known, but the fact remains that I saw a sudden gleam 
in the amber coloured water, and simultaneously felt a 
tug at my rod that sent the blood tingling all over my 
body, and the next moment an 8-oz. trout was gasping^ 
on the bank ; I was almost too excited to extract the 
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hooks from his mouth : no further attempt to catch a 
second. I seized the fish and my rod, and hurried 
home to exhibit my trophy. Since that day I have 
had the pleasure and privilege of fishing upon some of 
the finest lengths of trout and grayling water in the 
country, and captured thousands of both fish, but I 
question very much if the remembrance of any of those 
happy days wiU remain a green spot in my memory 
so long as the capture of that 8-oz. trout. 

But I think I can hear the reader say — " what has 
all this rigmarole to do with the preface ? " Simply 
this, my friend : I am leading up to the inevitable 
apology that the author of a new work on any subject 
that has been pretty well exhausted by previous writers 
feels bound to make. Mine is this : — During the 
quarter of a century that I have been speaking about, 
angling has made more rapid strides in popularity than 
probably any other British sport ; some take it up, as 
such individuals will take anything up, simply because 
" it is the thing " to sally forth on a Bank Holiday 
armed cap-d-pie with brand new rod, reel, line, and 
basket, and with a fly-book in their pockets stuffed to 
overflowing with the most astounding entomological 
collection ever exhibited to the eyes of trout or gray- 
ling ; others take to it because they see that as a sport 
it is health-giving and soothing to the mind and nerves 
of an overworked townsman ; because it takes them to 
the many beautiful valleys to be found throughout the 
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length and breadth of our " tight little island " ; because 
the sight of the green fields, the waving woodlands, the 
never-ending variety of ferns, mosses, and wild flowers, 
the voice of the birds, and the ripple of the silvery 
stream act upon their overstrung nerves and jaded 
faculties as no amount of doctor's physio can do. The 
" master angler and author," Francis Francis, was wont 
to say that to be an angler would add at least ten years 
to the life of a man, and I feel quite assured that it 
will. 

To the latter class of anglers I appeal, as the demand 
increases so must the supply, and as there are very many 
anglers who cannot aflPord to purchase the splendid works 
on angling that have been written from time to time 
by the greatest authorities on the art, I have decided to ^ 
publish this unpretentious little work at a popular price. 
If that most potent of patrons, the angling public, think 
proper to appreciate my eflforts, I shall issue a second 
volume on the subject of angling for every kind of 
coarse fish. 

I wish my readers to clearly imderstand that my 
opinion is that no amoimt of written instructions will 
ever make a man a proficient angler ; they will merely 
assist him in his labours ; he must go to the fountain 
head and study Nature in all her varied forms before 
he can exceL It is aU nonsense for a man to argue 
that half-a-dozen flies will suffice for all the year round 
on any stream!. They may kill fish, but that angler would 
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probably have killed double or treble the number if he 
had imitated the natural flies that were on the water at 
the time of fishing ; if a thing is worth doing at all, it 
is worth doing well, and no idle or impatient man will 
«ver succeed in any branch of angling. One last piece 
of advice, — never give up fishing because the fish do not 
appear to be feeding. I have many a time in one hour's 
fishing killed more fish than during all the rest of the 
day ; that hour has sometimes been the last, and my 
<x)mpanions, being tired of fishing with no results, have 
gone home and so missed their opportimity. 

And now comes the most pleasant part of my work, 
viz., that of acknowledging the kind assistance given to 
me by gentlemen who are undoubted authorities on the 
various branches of angling upon which I sought their 
advice. To my friend, Mr. B. B. Marston, Editor of 
the Fishing Gazettey I have the greatest pleasure in 
dedicating this work, not only on the grounds stated in 
the dedication, but also on accoimt of the zeal that he 
always exhibits in forwarding the interests of anglers 
of ail classes. To Mr. F. M. Halford, Mr. Wm. Senior, 
and Mr. T. E. Pritt, I tender my warmest thanks for 
allowing me to quote passages from their valuable 
contributions to angling literature, while to Mr. Wm. 
Murdoch, Mr. Geo. Eooper, and Mr. Fred. Yates, 
I am very greatly indebted for patterns of salmon 
and sea-trout flies that they have most kindly supplied 
me with, and lastly, but by no means in a lesser 
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degree, ore my thanks also due to Mrs. S>. Jaokson, 
of Carlisle, the married daughter of the late 
R. Routledge, who has supplied me with the favourite 
patterns of her father's sea-trout and salmon flies. 

Thus the reader may rely upon the whole of this 
little woii being entirely practical. I have thoroughly 
tested most of the patterns of flies myself, and where I 
have been compelled to borrow, I have endeavoured to 
acknowledge my indebtedness in the fullest degree. 
The work f hroughout has been to me a labour of love, 
and if only a few are induced through its pages to 
become real ardent disciples of the sport that I love 
so well, I shall feel more than repaid for the time and 
labour I have bestowed upon it. 

Ivy Cottage, 

Pool, Wharfedalm, 

January^ 1889. 
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THE BRITISH ANGLER. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE TROUT {Salmo Fario). 

Of all the fish that inhabit our beautiful English rivers, 
I think that I may safely say the common brown trout is 
the best known of any ; its beauty and cunning, the sport 
that it yields when in season, combined with its excellence 
from a culinary point of view, all tend to make it a prime 
favourite with all sorts and conditions of anglers. 

To fish upon really good water for the lordly salmon, 
now-a-days, means often more money than the majority 
of sportsmen can afford to pay, but we have it upon the 
best of authority, viz., the late Mr. Francis Francis, that 
the man who can successfully fish for trout in clear water, 
need never fear being able to cope with the king of fishes » 
when opportunity offers itself. 

The size of the trout depends chiefly upon the kind of 
river in which it is found — those taken from rocky 
mountain streams rarely attain a larger size than 3 oz. or 
4 oz., a half-pounder being considered a monster, while on 
slowly running streams, such as the DriflSeld Beck and 
the Costa, in Yorkshire, or the Itchin and the Test, in 
Hampshire, fish of 2, 3, and 4 lbs. are frequently taken ; as 
a general rule, however, from ^Ib. to l^lb. may be taken 
as an average size in the majority of our English rivers. 
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The trout feeds equally well upon flies, worms, larvae, 
tninuows (or other small fish), &c., and, therefore, the 
various methods of angling adopted for his capture are as 
numerous as the varieties of the fish itself, or the rivers in 
which it may be found ; taking it as a whole, however, I 
consider that artificial fly-fishing (either with the wet or 
dry fly), is the most scientific and sportsmanlike way of 
•catching this handsome fish, and we will therefore deal 
with this branch of angling first, and imprimis consider — 

THE ROD. 



The generality of anglers who are accustomed to fish 
upon such rivers as we have in the North, employ a rod 
which is not too whippy, as in the case of need such a one 
<»n be used for either fly, minnow, or worm fishing. 

The best length for a single-handed rod is froili 11 to 12 
feet, but on small, thickly-wooded streams, a small two- 
joint spliced one, about 8 or 9 feet in length, will be found 
most convenient for casting under the branches of trees 
and other unpediments ; I have such a one made entirely of 
greenheart, and cork handled, the length is 9 feet and the 
weight 6^ ounces ; in its action it is like a bit of steel, and 
on several occasions I have killed trout and grayling up to 
1^ lb. with it. 

My favourite rod, however, is a hickory one, with ash 
butt and lancewood top; it is not too whippy or too stiff, 
and will fish either fly, minnow, or worm. 

The best thing that the beginner can do is to go to a 
reliable tackle dealer, tell him what he requires, and place 
himself in his hands ; weight of reel and line has a very 
great deal to do with the action of a rod, and a practical 
man is able to advise the novice on these important points. 

Some anglers use double-handed rods from 14 to 16 feet 
in length, but I am not in favour of these for trout fishing ; 
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anything that a double-handed rod can do can also be^ 
accomplished by a single-handed one, with a greater degree 
of freedom and comfort to the wielder thereof, at least so I 
have always experienced. 

The late Mr. Francis Francis, m his excellent woik, " A 
Book on Anglmg," seems to be rather in favour of double- 
handed rods, but it must be remembered that trout fishing 
from the banks of a slowly running Southern river, is very 
different to wading up or down the middle of a rocky 
Northern stream, and my experience has always been that 
unless, in the latter case, you have a good stout ash net 
shaft to guide your footsteps, before you have proceeded 
very far you will in all probability come to grief; with 
both your hands employed in wielding the rod, of course 
the net shaft has to be dispensed with. 

During the past six or eight years great improvements 
have been made in the built cane rods, both with and with- 
out steel centres, they can be had of any degree of stiffness^ 
required, and if properly made will, with care, last a great 
many years. The only drawback to the universal use of 
these rods is their prohibitive price ; the English makers^ 
however, have recently succeeded in somewhat reducing the 
cost, although the quality of the home made article will 
compare favourably with any of the highest class American 
manufactured goods. A combination rod having a green- 
heart butt, and built cane, middle and top joints, also makes 
a very useful and serviceable weapon, besides having the 
advantage of being cheaper than if made entirely of built 
cane ; we will now proceed to consider — 

THE REEL AND LINE. 



The first-named of these should be chosen so as te 
balance the rod properly, attention to this important point 
making a material difference to the muscles of an angler's^ 
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arm at the conclusion of a long day's fishing. I prefer the 
plain check reels myself, providing the check will allow the 
hne to run straight off when a fish makes a sudden rush in 
strong water ; any hitch, under such circumstances, being 
at once fatal. I have in use at the present time an ebonite 
one which I have used regularly for about twelve years ; it 
is as good now as the day upon which I bought it ; the 
reels having revolving plates and a tapered handle have 
now almost entirely superseded the old fashioned ones 
with a crank handle. Care must be taken, however, 
not to allow any sand or dirt to get between the plates, and 
it is as well, at the close of the season, to unscrew the 
latter and carefully oil the steel works with the best 
sperm oil applied with a feather. Your winch for trout 
fishing should contain from 30 to 40 yards of line. 

A good deal of difference in opinion exists upon which is 
the best kind of line for fly fishing ; a couple of experienced 
fly fishers upon the Wharfe, with whom I am acquainted, 
use heavy horse hair lines untapered, their object being to 
cast in the teeth of the wind ; I think that, taking all things 
into consideration, the tapered, waterproofed, braided silk 
lines give most satisfaction; I hardly ever use anything 
else now and can find no fault whatever with them in 
practice. I have generally found that the plaited hair and 
silk lines, after a few season's use, become untrustworthy, 
owing to the silk portion of them rotting, even when the 
greatest care was observed in drying them after use ; the 
tapered silk lines mentioned above being waterproofed, the 
angler is saved the trouble of doing this in their case. 

We have now gone thoroughly into the merits of the rod, 
reel, and line suitable for trout fishing, and, after a few 
words upon the subject of casting lines, or " stintings,*' as 
they are termed in the North, we will conclude this chapter. 

In the North, especially upon the rivers Yore and 
Wharfe, the local fly.fishers chiefly employ single horse's 
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hair for their casting lines, to the top of which they attach 
three hairs twisted together to assimilate it better to the 
tapered end of the reel line. I grant that hair possesses 
many advantages over drawn gut, among which may be 
named its lightness and freedom from fraying or getting 
entangled, but it is so very difficult to obtain of really good 
quality, ie,: — fine, round, and transparent, that of late years 
I have taken to drawn gut, and cannot say that I have 
found any reason to regret the change; and I am acquainted 
with several other North country anglers, crack hands too, 
who have come to the same conclusion. I should mention 
here that, when making up casts from fine gut, the lengths 
should be allowed to soak in a saucer of cold water for 
ten minutes or a quarter-of-an-hour before being tied up; 
the observance of this rule adds materially to the strength 
of the casts. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ARTIFICIAL FLIES FOR TROUT FISHING. 

I shall divide these into three classes, viz. : — hackled flies^ 
winged flies, and floating flies. The first-named are 
generally used upon the North country rivers, such as the 
Wharfe, Nidd, Yore, Rye, &c., and the last-named upon the 
slow running streams of the South, as the Test, Itchen, or 
Avon. I shall not classify them into separate months, as 
is generally the case in angling literature, for this reason — 
very frequently a fly will kill durmg more than one month 
in the year, and is therefore reproduced under the heading 
of those different months, which only serves to puzzle the 
reader. I shall give first the dressing of the fly, then the 
month or months in which it is to be used, and lastly, any 
remarks upon it that I may think will prove interesting. 
I may here state that every pattern given has been tested 
practically either by myself or some of my friends, so can 
be thoroughly relied on. We will commence with the list of 
hackled, or, as they are sometimes termed, *' spider flies." 

No 1. — Orange Partridge. — Body, orange silk ; 
wings, hackled with the dappled feather from a partridge's 
back. Hook, No 1. 

This fly may be fished from April until the end of the 
season ; it is a great favourite in Yorkshire, and deservedly 
so, — ^it answers the best upon warm, dull days. On the 
far-famed DriflSeld Beck it kills best with crimson body 
instead of orange. 

No. 2.— Yellow Pabteidge.— Body, yellow silk; 
wings, hackled with the feather from the back of a 
partridge. Hook, No. 1. 
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During March and April on cold, blustering days. On 
the Coquet yellow wool is employed instead of silk. 

No 3.--DABK Woodcock. — Body, orange silk, well 
waxed, with a turn or two of dark bronzy peacock's harl ; 
wings, hackled with feather from inside of a woodcock's 
wing. Hook, No. 1. 

This is one of the earliest flies, and kills well on wild, 
<x)ld days during March and April. It is the Early Brown 
of Theakston, Winter Brown in Pritt's North Country Flies, 
and Little Brown* of Jackson. 

No. 4. — Light Woodcock.— Body, orange silk, dubbed 
sparingly with fur from a hare*s ear ; wings, hackled with 
feather from outside of a woodcock's wing. Hook, No. 1. 

This is a later edition of the preceding fly, which becomes 
of a lighter shade when it has been upon the water for 
About ten days. 

No. 5.— Dark Snipe and Obange.— Body, orange silk ; 
wings, hackled with feather from outside of a snipe's wing. 
Hook, No. 1. 

During the spring montho on cold days. This is an 
excellent fly, and a general favourite throughout Yorkshire. 

No. 6.— Dark Snipe and Purple.— Body, purple silk ; 
wings, as No. 5. Hook, No. 1. 

A very useful fly both during the early spring and 
autumn months. 

No. 7. — Snipe Bloa. — Body, straw-coloured silk ; 
wings, hackled with feather from inside of a jack snipe's 
wing. Hook, No. 1. 

A very useful spring fly. It is generally used in cold 
weather, but I am acquainted with more than one good fly- 
fisher who uses it during the whole of the season. 

No. 8. — Dotterel and Orange.— Body, orange silk; 
wings, hackled with feather from outside of a male 
ilotterel's wing. Hook, No. 1. 

Grood during May and June. Owing tx) the great scarcity 
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of this bird, anglers often substitute the feather from either 
a young curlew or starling, but I have never considered 
them equal to the " real thing." 

No. 9. — Bracken Clock. — Body, bronze peacock's harl 
and red silk ; wings, hackled with a cock pheasant's neck 
feather. Hook, No. 1. 

A very useful fly in small wooded streams ; kills the best 
in June and July. 

No. 10.— Black Spider. — Body, brown silk ; wings, 
hackled with the black and green glossy feather from the 
neck of a cock starling. Hook, No. 1 . 

This fly is a first-rate spring pattern, it was greatly 
extolled by the late W. C. Stewart, to whom it was first 
shewn by Jamie Baillie, who was in his day one of the most 
expert fly-fishers in the South of Scotland. 

No. 11. — Red Spider. — Body, yellow silk; wings, 
hackled with a landrail's red feather. Hook, No. 1. 

Another of Stewart's patterns; a good killer on small 
mountain streams during AprH and May. 

No. 12.— Waterhen Bloa. — Body, yellow silk, waxed 
and dubbed with a little mole's fur, or, better still, from a 
water mouse; wings, hackled with small feather from 
inside of a waterhen's wing. Hook, No. 1. 

For early spring and again in the autumn -a better fly 
than the above cannot be found ; I never omit it from my 
cast during the seasons named above. It is an excellent 
grayling fly. 

No. 13. — Dotterel Dun. — Body, yellow silk, waxed 
and dubbed with water rat's fur ; wings, hackled with the 
golden tipped feather from a dotterel. Hook, No. 1. 

An excellent trout fly during April and May. It is a 
hackled imitation of the Yellow Dun. 

No. 14.— Orange Grouse. — Body, orange silk; wings, 
hackled with the freckled feather from a red grouse. 
Hook, No. 1. 
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April and May. Specially good in a brown water, when 
clearing after a fresh. 

No. 15. — Dark Needle. — Body, orange silk; wings, 
hackled with a feather from the darkest part of a brown 
owl's wing; head, peacock's harl. Hook, No. 0. 

This is the pattern recommended by Mr. Pritt in his 
work on North Country Flies, and perhaps is as good an 
imitation as can be met with. On cold, windy days in 
spring, and again in the autumn, it is always worth a trial. 
Upon the Yore and Wharfe it is a standard favourite. 

No. 16. — Knotted Midge. — Body, ash-coloured silk, 
dubbed with heron's harl; wings, hackled with a feather 
from the shoulder of a pewit's wing. Hook, No. 00. 

A noted Wharfedale pattern, and analogous with Mr. 
W. H. Aldam's Tail to Tail. Kills best on close, dull days 
during the summer months. 

No. 17.— Sea Swallow and Yellow. — Body, pale 
yellow silk, dubbed with water rat's fur; wings, hackled 
with the delicate feather from outside of a sea swallow's 
wing. Hook, No. 0. 
A good evening fly during June and July. 
No. 18. — Blue Partbidge. — Body, blue silk, dubbed 
with a little lead-coloured mohair ; wings, hackled with 
feather from% partridge's back. Hook, No. 1. 

This is a good killer on the Wharfe and Yore in the 
latter part of April and during May. It is probably taken 
as an imitation of the sand gnat or gravel bed of Konalds. 
No. 19. — Spring or Little Black. — Body, purple 
silk, dubbed with magpie's harl ; wings, hackled with 
feather from the neck of a cock starling. Hook, No. 0. 

An excellent killer on cold, bleak days in March and 
April, and also for grayling during the autumn months. 

No. 20. — Brown Owl. — Body, orange silk; wings, 
hackled with the ruddy brown feather from brown owl's 
wing, with a turn of peacock's harl at the head. Hook, No 1. 
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A capital evening fly during May and June. 

These twenty patterns will be found quite sufficient for 
the entire season, and may be relied upon to kill upon any 
river m the United Kingdom, if properly selected according 
to water and weather. Some anglers suppose that this 
class of flies will only kill upon the Northern rivers, but 
they have been tested by several first-rate fly-fishers upon 
Southern waters, and found equally deadly, especially when 
the fish have been feeding upon larvae. We will now 
proceed to give a list of winged flies. 

No. 1. — The Mabch Beown (Male).— Body, copper- 
coloured silk dubbed with fur from a hare's ear, and yellow 
mohair mixed well together, rib over with olive silk ; legs, 
from the back of a partridge; tail, two strands from a 
partridge's tail ; wings, from the inner quill feather of a 
hen pheasant's wing, or from the tail of a partridge. Hook 
No. 2 or 3. 

The Maboh Brown (Female). — Body as above, but 
ribbed with fine gold wire in lieu of the silk, and wings 
lighter in shada 

Jackson, in his excellent work upon flies, remarks that 
he considers the March brown a very much over-rated fly, 
and I am inclmed to agree with him. Once upon a time in 
March and April I used never to make up a%ast without 
mounting one upon it, but of late years I have noticed so 
very few March browns upon the water that I have pinned 
my faith more upon the little or winter brown, which I 
really beheve to be a better killer, and which has been far 
more abundant than the larger fly. Upon the river Eden 
sometimes there is a very heavy rise of the March brown ; 
upon one occasion, a few seasons ago, at Appleby, I saw 
them come sailing down in such numbers that I could easily 
have collected fifty with a single scoop of my net, but even 
then I caught more fish with the water-hen bloa and orange 
partridge : I may add that when the trout are taking this 
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fly it is as well to have both the male and female upon 
your cast. 

No. 2. — The Blue Dun. — Body, light olive silk, waxed 
and then partly untwisted, so as to shew in ribs when 
wrapped carefully on the hook ; legs, olive-stained hackle ; 
tail, two small hairs from a rabbit's whiskers ; wings, 
starling's quill feather stained in onion dye. Hook, No. 1. 

This, perhaps, is the greatest favourite upon the angler's 
list, and deservedly so, for from the beginning of the season 
to the end it will always kill its share of fish, if dressed 
lighter or darker in shade, according to the temperature. 
Some fly di-essers dub the body of this fly with water rat's 
fur, but the above method, as suggested to me by the late 
Mr. Francis Francis, is a far better one, as the body of the 
natural insect is smooth. I on one occasion had a practical 
illustration of the relative value of the two methods. I was 
fishing upon my favourite river, the Yore, above Masham, 
in company with one of the best fly -fishers of the district ; 
we compared our casts of flies before commencing, and found 
that we were using almost exactly the same patterns ; we took 
opposite sides of the river, wading up stream level with 
each other. I commenced to kill trout almost immediately, 
and was very soon some seven or eight fish ahead of my 
companion. ^ At last he waded across to find out the cause 
of my success, as I had taken them all with the blue dun, 
one of which he had upon his cast. The reason turned 
out to be that his blue dun was dubbed with water 
rat's fur ; mine was dressed with the plain untwisted silk. 
I soon lei him have one like my pattern, and at the end 
of the day there was not much difference in our respective 
takes. 

No. 3. — The Sand Fly.— Body, red fur from a hare's 
neck, ribbed with ligh^i brown silk; legs, ginger-coloured 
hackle ; wings, ruddy mottled feather, inside of hen 
pheasant's wing. Hook, No. 1. 
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This fly must not be confounded with the sand gnat, or 
spider legs, as it is called on some rivers ; the latter named 
is, in my opinion, a far better killer, and is dressed as under. 

No. 4.— Spider Legs. —Body, lead-coloured silk ; legs, 
grizzled hackle; wings to be dressed flat from an under 
covert feather of the woodcock's wing. Hook, No. 1. 

This fly is found in very great abundance upon some 
rivers, generally those where long gravel beJs abound. 
Upon fine days during April it sometimes yields grand 
sport, and even so far as the middle of May. Upon the 
Whaife, No. 18 in my list of hackled flies is supposed to 
represent it. 

No. 5. — The Yellow Don. — Body, lemon-coloured 
silk, waxed and imtwisted as in the case of No. 2 (winged 
flies) ; legs, olive- stained hackle ; wings, from a young 
starling's quill feather. Hook, No. i. 

An excellent fly during the latter portion of April and 
the whole of May. Jackson styles it the yellow-legged 
bloa, which is its common title in Yorkshire. 

No. 6.— The Alder FLY.—Body, bronze-coloured 
peacock's harl and mulberry-coloured silk ; legs, dark brown 
hackle ; wings, feather from a brown hen's wing, dressed 
flat. Hook, No. 2 or 3. 

A good fly on small, wooded streams ; sometimes, but 
seldom, fished natural. 

I may here remark that it is a great mistake to dress 
this fly, the Cinnamon, the Sand Gnat, and many other 
similar flies with upright wings, and yet I have frequently 
seen them dressed so. 

No. 7.— Cow Dung Fly.— Body, yellow mohair, spun 
upon light brown silk ; legs, dull ginger hackle ; wings, 
from a landrail's wing feather. Hook, No. 2. 

This being a land fly, it seldom reaches the fish except 
upon windy days, when it sometimes proves a very good 
trout fly. 
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No. 8. — The Iron Blue Dun.— Body, blue fur from a 
mole, spun upon reddish brown silk ; legs, small yellow dun 
hackle; tail, two whisks from the same; wings, small 
feather from the breast of a water-hen. Hook, No. 0. 

One of the best flies that can be used upon cold days 
during April and May ; m fact, when there is a heavy rise 
of this fly, it is of very little use trying anything else. In 
Yorkshire it is named locally the dark watchet, and is often 
dressed hackle wise, with orange and purple twisted silk 
body and water-hen's feather. 

No. 9. — The Oak Fly, oe Downlooker. — Body, 
orange floss silk, neatly ribbed with lead-coloured silk ; legs, 
woodcock's hackle; wings, feather from inside of a 
woodcock's wing. Hook, No. 2 or 3. 

Upon some rivers, generally small wooded ones, this fly 
is an excellent killer during May. It is called the down- 
looker, because whatever position it may be placed in, it 
immediately turns with its head downwards. It can, like 
the alder, or stone fly, be fished natural. 

No. 10. — The Green Tail, or Grannam.— Body, 
fur from a hare's face spun upon brown silk; a turn of 
bright green peacock's harl, or floss silk, at the tail, to 
represent the bunch of green eggs from which it takes its 
name ; legs, pale ginger hackle ; wings, feather from inside 
hen pheasant's wing. Hook, No. 1. 

I never have had particularly good sport with this fly, 
although several angling writers speak well of it in their 
works. Jackson remarks that the imitation will kill on 
warm mornings as early as six o'clock. 

No. 11. — Pale Blue Dun. — Body, pale ginger mohair 
mixed with pale blue fur ; legs, lemon-coloured hackle ; tail, 
two whisks of the same ; wings, from sea swallow. Hook, 
No. 0. 

This fly comes on very thickly at times on summer 
evenings, and although the above pattern, which is Mr- 
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Ronalds, will be found to kill as well as any, owing to the 
transparency of the whole fly, it is very difficult to imitate 
it properly. 

No. 12. — The Red Spinner. — Body, rich brown silk, 
ribbed with fine gold wire ; legs, red cock's hackle ; tail, twa 
whisks of same ; wings, two shining glassy hackle tips, set 
well up. Hook, No. 1. 

This fly, which is the imago of the blue dun, is a great 
favourite with the trout upon fine wann evenings, when it 
may be seen dancing about on the surface of the water. As 
in the case of the preceding fly, it is very difficult to 
imitate correctly, owing to the glassy transparency of its 
wings. 

No. 13.— The August Brown. — Body, light brown 
silk (floss) ribbed with yellow; legs, brown hackle; tail^ 
two rabbit's whiskers ; wings, from a cock pheasant's wing 
feather. Hook, No. 2. 

In its.season this fly is an excellent killer ; it is thought 
by some that it is a later edition of the March brown. I 
well remember a capital bit of sport that was yielded to me 
through the agency of this fly and No. 14. A year or two 
ago I had gone to Ripon to fish a preserved length of 
water ; it was about the second week in August and the 
water exceedingly low and clear. I commenced fishing at 
ten o'clock a.m., and at two o'clock p.m. had only basketed 
eight trout. About that time the August dun began to 
hatch out, so, observing this fact, I put a couple upon my 
cast, also changing one of the other flies for the red ant. 
The change soon bore good results, and at ^ve o'clock p.m. 
I left off with 32 good trout. Had I been able to fish until 
dark I could, I believe, have doubled my catch, but I was 
obliged to give over at the time named in order to keep an 
appointment that I had made. 

No. 14. — The Red Ant. — Body, orange silk, with a 
turn of peacocks harl almost at the tail ; legs, red cock's 
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hackle; win^s, from the darker portion of a starling's wing; 
Hook, No. 0. 

As shewn in the remarks appended to the preceding fly,, 
this sometimes proves a good killer; it is likewise an 
excellent autumn grayling fly. 

No. 15. — Whirling Blue Dun. — Body, ruddy brown 
fur from a squirrel, mixed with yellow mohair and ribbed 
with yellow silk ; legs, dull ginger hackle ; tail, two whisks 
from same ; wings, from darker part of a starling's wing. 
Hook, No. 1. 

A good autumn fly upon the Doye and other Derbyshire 
streams ; in the North I have never done very much with it. 
Mr. Ronalds thinks that it is a later edition of the yellow 
dun. 

No. IP. — Cinnamon Fly. - Body, ginger coloured 
silk, dubbed with fur from a hare's neck; legs, ginger 
hackle ; wings, selected from a brown owl's wing. Hook, 
No. 2. 

A capital evening fly during September, also on windy 
days after a shower. 

No. 17.— The Fog Black.— Body, dark purple silk, with 
a strand of magpie's harl to form the head ; legs, hackle 
from a starling's neck ; wings, from bullfinch's wing. 
Hook, No. 0. 

A standard Wharf edale pattern, and far in advance (as a 
killer) of the black gnat. In hot, dull weather, during the 
summer months, it will frequently kill trout when no other 
fly will, especially in the evening, and in September and 
October it is one of my favourite flies for grayling. 

No. 18.— Orange Dun.— Body, orange silk; legs, dark 
furnace hackle ; wings, dark part of starling's wing. Hook^ 
No. 1. 

This fly is an excellent killer of both trout and grayling 
during August and September ; the best time to use it being 
during a full brown water. 
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No. 1 9.— The Coachman. — Body, peacock's harl, 
<iressed full ; legs, red cock's hackle ; wings, feather from a 
white swan, goose, or pigeon, Hook, No. 1 or 2. 

An excellent evening fly upon any river ; it is best to 
have a supply made in three different si^es, to be used 
-according to circumstances. 

No. 20. — Greenwell's Glory. — Body, dark olive 
43ilk, ribbed with fine gold wire ; legs, a dark coch-y-bondhu 
hackle ; wings, from the woodcock's wing. Hook, No. 1. 

This fly is an especial favourite in the north, and 
deservedly so, as it is a first-rate general killer. Mr. Francis, 
in his " Book on Angling," observes that, dressed small, it 
kills well in hot, bright weather. 

I could extend this list almost ad infinitum^ but consider 
that these are ample for any ordinary purpose ; they are all 
thoroughly well tried patterns, and their natural represen- 
tatives may be found during the season upon almost every 
trout and grayling stream in England. 

During the last three or four years fishing with the dry, 
or floating fly, has come a great deal more into vogue, 
Messrs. H. S. Hall and F. M. Halford having drawn 
special attention to the subject, the former by his interesting 
articles in the " Fishing Gazette " and other sporting papers, 
and the latter through the medium of his splendid work, 
** Floating Flies, and How to Dress them ;" in fact, I doubt 
very much if ever more beautifully hand painted represen- 
tations of the natural flies have been produced than can be 
found in this book, and I consider that every fly-fisher's 
library should contain a copy. 

By Mr. Halford's kind permission I hereunder give a 
selection of twelve patterns from his book, and can assure 
my readers that for the purpose for which they are intended, 
no better can possibly be obtained. 
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No. 1. — Red Quill. — Body, peacock's quill dyed in 
recipe No. 1 in Appendix ; legs and whisk, red game cock ; 
wings, pale, or medium starling. Hook, No. 0. 

Mr. Halford' remarks that dressed larger it is an excellent 
evening fly, and also that on a strange river the red quill is 
the sheet anchor of the dry-fly fisherman when in doubt 
what to use. 

No. 2.— Claret Spinner.— Body, claret floss silk, 
ribbed with fine gold wire ; legs, red game cock's hackle ; 
whisk, pale cream colour ; wings, pale starling. Hook, No. 0. 

An evening pattern of the red spinner. 

No. 3. — Pale Olive Dcjn.— Body, pale yellowish 
olive floss silk, ribbed with a white hair taken Irom a Polar 
bear ; legs, hackle stained in dye No. 2 in Appendix ; wings, 
pale starling. Hook, No. 0. 

No. 4.— Indian Yellow. — Body, floss silk, the colour 
of natural Russian leather, ribbed with bright lemon- 
coloured tying silk ; legs and whisks from a pale, bufp- 
coloured cochin cock ; head, three or four turns of orange 
tying silk ; wings, inside grouse wins; from a young bird. 
Hook, No. 0. 

This pattern was originally given by the late Mr. Aldam 
in his unique work on artificial flies, and is greatly extolled 
both by him and Mr. Halford as a killing pattern both for 
trout and grayling. 

No. 5. — Little Marryat.— Body, fur from flank of 
Australian opossum ; legs and whisks, pale buff cochin cock ; 
v/ings, palest starling. Hook, No. 00. 

An imitation of the pale, watery diih, so plentiful upon 
the water during September and October. Its inventor, 
Mr. Marryat, is a well-known south country angler. 

No. 6. — Blue Quill.— Body, peacock's quill undyed; 
legs and whisks, pale blue dun ; wings, light starling. 
Hook, No. 0. 
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No. 7. — Plight's Fancy. — Body, very pale yellow 
floss silk, ribbed with fine flat gold ; legs and whisks, pale 
buff cochin cock's hackle ; wings, palest starling. Hook, 
No. 00. 

Mr. Halford remarks that this fly is often very useful 
during the rise of May fly (green drake) on the Hampshire 
streams ; it is also a good killer during the summer months. 

No. 8. — AtTUMN Dun. — Body, heron's harl, undyed; 
legs and whisks, palest blue dun ; wings, from a snipe^ 
under the wing feather. Hook, No. 00. 

This a good autumn fly both for trout and grayling. 

No. 9.- -Gold Ribbed Hare's Ear. --Body and legs, 
formed of dark fur from a hare's face, ribbed with fine flat 
gold, and picked out at the shoulder for legs ; whisk, red 
cock's hackle ; wings, medium or pale starling. Hook, No. 0. 

An exceedingly deadly pattern upon any chalk stream,, 
and equally so to both trout and grayling. 

No. 10. — Corkscrew. — Body, the quill of a red-brown 
partridge tail feather, from which the plume has been 
entirely cut away with scissors, and then flattened by 
drawing several times between the thumb-nail and fore- 
finger ; wings, hackled from a brown ginger cock. Hook, 
No. 1, 

A good pattern for use in coloured water, one of Mr. 
Marryat's inventions. 

No. 11. — Pink Wickham. — Body, flat gold, ribbed with 
fine gold wire ; legs and whisks, bright red bantam cock's 
hackle, carried from shoulder to tail ; wings, landrail. 
Hook, No. 00. 

This is said by Mr. Halford to be a capital killer, when 
trout or grayling are " midging ; " it must, however, be 
dressed small. 

No. 12. — Needle Brown. — Body, orange tying silk; 
wings, hackled from a honey dun cock's hackle ; tail, a tag 
of very pale primrose floss silk. Hook, No. 00 long. 
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This is another of Mr. Marryat's patterns, and one which 
kills grayling well on the Yorkshire streams during 
September and October. The pattern is intended to represent 
the female fly, the tag being intended for the eggs. 

Mr. Halford remarks that, as a change, it may be dressed 
with a very pale honey dun hackle. It is a floating pattern 
of the celebrated Devonshire " Blue upright." 

Dry fly-fishmg is mostly practised upon the south country 
chalk streams, such as the Test, the Avon, or the Itchen ; 
in the north the rivers are, for the most part, too rocky and 
rapid to admit of practising this scientific branch of the 
gentle art. The Costa, the DriflSeld Beck, in the East 
Kiding of Yorkshire, and certain long, gliding flats, or 
pools, in many other trout and grayling streams, are 
available, however, under certain conditions of water and 
weather, and when the angler has overcome the somewhat 
diflScult operation of casting a single '* floater *' at the end 
of a fine gut cast, so as to come sailing down stream over 
the head of a steadily rising fish, which immediately 
answers to his invitation, after having previously per- 
sistently refused to take a sunken fly, he will rejoice in the 
success of the comparatively new art, and will possibly 
return home with a well-filled creel, instead of an almost 
empty one. 

My belief in the eflScacy of dry fly-fishing was greatly 
enhanced a season or two ago by witnessing the artistic 
manner in which my friend ** Kedspinner " killed a brace of 
good grayling from a glassy glide forming the head of a 
rocky stream on the riv(5r Yore. It had proved a most 
disastrous day, the fish would look at nothing, and towards 
the end of the afternoon I splashed out of the river in 
unspeakable disgust, and sitting down among the bracken 
I proceeded to solace myself with a quiet pipe. Shortly 
afterwards my companion joined me, and drew my attention 
to several good fish that were steadily rising in the part of 
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the river that I have indicated. '* I will have one of those 
grayling," he suddenly exclaimed, and, jumping up, 
exchanged his cast of small hackled flies for a single 
"floater," attached to the end of a gossamer gut cast. 
Seldom have I witneased such an exhibition of patience and 
skill as he expended in tempting those obdurate fish ; but in 
the end he triumphed, and after several changes, he hit 
upon the right fly, which resulted in the capture of a brace 
pf three-quarter pounders. Since that September day 
" Redspinner's " lesson has not been lost upon me, and many 
a brace of lusty trout and grayling have made acquaintance 
with the interior of my creel, which might probably, but 
for the agency of a dry fly, have been still disporting 
themselves in their native element. 

Having now disposed of the different modes of fishing 
with the artificial fly, I will proceed to describe the method 
of using those aquatic insects which may be fished with 
in their natural state, and will commence with the stone fly. 
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CHAPTER III 



STONE FLY AND CREEPER FISHING. 

The Stone Fly is to the northern angler exactly what 
the green drake is to his southern relation, viz., a prince 
among baits; for about a fortnight before its appearance 
the larvae, or Stone Fly Creeper, as it is called, is an equally 
deadly bait, but, being more tender, is somewhat diflScult to 
cast. I have heard many men assert that the creeper was 
of very little use upon either the Yore or Wharf e, but this 
is an entirely erroneous idea. I have fished with it upon 
those rivers, especially the former, for over a period of 
twenty years, and killed some very heavy dishes of trout 
through its agency. 

It is the best plan to collect a good supply of creepers on 
the evening previous to your day*s fishing. Put a layer of 
damp stone moss at the bottom of a box made purposely, 
and then you will not have to waste valuable time during 
the next day ; the yellow bellied ones are better than the 
entirely black ones. 

The tackle consists of a three-yard tapered gut cast, with 
either a couple of No. 1 fly hooks, or a single No. 6 fine 
wire round bend hook, wrapped on to the end with yellow 
silk ; if the water is somewhat rough a single small split- 
shot should be attached to the line about eight inches above 
the hook. 

The creepers are easily found under the stones in the 
shallow water near the river's edge, but it requires both a 
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quick hand and eye to secure them. Dick Routledge, the 

• Carlisle professional angler, devised the following ingenious 

V plan of collecting creepers : standing in the edge of a rough 

stream he placed his landing net in front of him, then 

shuffling his feet among the stones he disturbed the 

," "Creepers, which were carried down stream into the meshes 

of the net, from which they were easily picked out. 

In using the two-hook tackle (which is best to employ if 
the fish are coming at all short), put the top one through 
the head and the bottom one below the thorax ; in the case 
of the one hook, insert the'point below the head underneath 
its body, and, carefully threading the creeper on to the 
hook, bring the bend out at the tail. A stout bristle 
wrapped in at the top of the hook shank is an improvement 
In this tackle. 

In fishing this bait you must wade up stream, using a line 

\ about 1^ times the length of your rod : gradually raise the 

point of yOur rod so as to keep the Jine taut until the bait is 

level with yourself, then make another cast ; take great care 

not to bring your line forward too suddenly, or the creeper 

will be whipped off to a certainty, being, as I have said 

before, exceedingly tender. 

. When a trout takes your bait the line stops suddenly, 

^ ' upon which indication drop your hand for a moment so as 

to offer no resistance, and then strike gently with a turn of 

the wrist ; more fish are lost with striking too suddenly or 

too hard than anytMng else, as the following incident will 

serve to illustrate — 

Some years ago I set off with a friend one bright June 
morning to fish the stone fly upon a certain length of the 
Yore, which is specially adapted to this style of fishing ; 
both the river and day were perfect, and, as I put my rod 
together, I felt confident that we should experience a " big 
day." It was the first time that my companion had ever 
essayed to fish either creeper or stone fly, and I, therefore, 
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^before commencing, impressed upon him the absolute 
necessity of observing the above directions, fitted him up 
with an entirely new set of tackle, shewed him how to bait 
<the hook properly, and despatched him to the opposite side 
of the river, so that we could then command each side 
between us. 

I was not long before I was fast into a nice half-poun^ 
trout, and was engaged in playing a second one, some five 
•minutes later, when a sudden exclamation from my com- 
panion caused me to look in his direction. " Well, I 
shouted, what's the matter now ? " " Just lost a real 
beauty," he replied, ** and he has taken the whole tackle." 

I made my wa^ across the stream with resignation, as 
tsoon as I was at liberty to attend to hun, and, after fitting 
him up once more, I resumed ray fishing. Other ten 
minutes elapsed and once more the same scene was enacted ; 
this time T exhibited somewhat less resignation, and, after 
supplying him with another brand new tackle, I stood on 
the bank to watch his operations ; after a while the line 
•stopped and in an instant my friend jerked his rod up as 
though he was striking a spinning flight, mounted on gimp, 
into a pike's mouth ; of course, once more the fine drawn 
gut parted company. " Now then, did you see that 1 " 
•exclaimed Piscator excitedly. 

** Most certainly I did," was my reply, " and lucky for you 
that the tackle was fine, or assuredly your rod top would 
have gone instead, however, I can't go on in this way all 
-day, so I will find you a nice deep hole for bottom fishing," 
which I did, and was able afterwards to proceed with my 
fishing without further interference. 

The stone fly itself appears usually about the second or 
third week in May, and is fished upon the same kind of 
tackle as it's larvae ; the female fly is about 1 J inches in 
length, but the male, or *' Jack," as he is called by local 
flshermen, is much smaller. 
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My friend Mr. Pritt, in his excellent work, '* North 
Country Flies," expresses his opinion that the male fly is aa 
deadly a bait as the female ; in this I altogether differ from 
him, as I have always found the latter taken by the trout 
with greater avidity ; I quite agree with him that you iniss 
a greater number of fish when using the larger fly, a» 
frequently the trout will simply seize the wings and drag 
the insect from off your hooks, but I have seen many a 
day when you could not induce a single trout to inspect a 
" Jack," while the instant a female fly was presented it 
would be greedily sucked down. I always give a moment 
or two longer, before striking, when fishing with the female,, 
and I rarely fail to hook my fish. 

The best time for successfully using the stone fly is when 
there is a few inches of fresh water in a river, as it washes 
out the insects from under their shelter and brings them 
before the eyes of the ever watchful trout. When the rivers 
are very low and clear the best places to fish carefully are 
the edges of the streams, or the thin shallows at the heads 
of them. Here, on bright sunny days, you can observe the 
trout burrowing under the stones with their backs almost 
out of water. The local anglers on the river Eden are 
perfect masters of the art of creeper and stone fly fishing ; 
and I am pleased to find that in Yorkshire the value of both 
baits have of late years considerably advanced in the 
estimation of anglers. 

MINNOW FISHING. 

There are two methods of spinning the natural minnow 
for trout, viz. : when the rivers are clearing off after a 
flood, and when the streams are low and clear as crystal, 
during the summer months. Of course I need hardly tell 
my readers that the latter named is the most scientific, as 
well as the most difficult method to practise, but the former 
is more in vogue, and we will therefore consider it the first. 
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The rod should be rather stiffer than the one used for 
fly-fishing, but the same reel and line will answer the 
purpose. 

In the first place, I may as well state that although there 
are some very excellent imitation minnows now made, they 
should only be employed when the naturals are unobtain- 
able or scarce, as I consider that there is no comparison at 
all between the two. 

The form of tackle which I generally use myself in 
coloured water is that which is commonly termed the 
Chapman spinner. The advantages which I claim for this 
tackle are: — that the bait spins more naturally upon it; 
that it is more easily baited than some of the more com- 
plicated sets of hooks ; and, most important point of all, you 
miss few fish with it when they are coming ** short." 

The most certain hooking tackle for a brown water is one 
invented by Arthur Wood, Esq., of Ripon, after the same 
principle as the pike tackle of his, which Mr. Francis so 
highly extolled ; if a trout comes anywhere near this tackle 
it is almost a certainty that he will be secured. The 
inventor told me that one day, fishing the Skell near Ripon, 
he killed 16 trout weighing 9^ lbs., only missing two runs. 
In a discoloured water the trout are most generally found 
upon the thin scours, or in the edge of the streams, and 
these places should be thoroughly triei before the deeper 
water ; the time when the trout take minnow most freely 
is when the river is just commencing to rise, as every fish 
then is on the alert, and are not gorged with food as they 
are a day or two afterwards. The angler should cast across 
the stream, slightly above him, and work his bait down 
with a quick, even spin, bringing it round in a curve. Keep 
your eye steadfastly on the bait, and should you see the 
gleam of a golden side in the brown water, at once drop 
your hand for a couple of seconds, and then strike firmly, 
playing your fish with as short a line as possible ; should 
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the bank be a shelving gravel bed, the best plan is to lead 
the fish on to it, as the hooks frequently catch in thn 
meshes of the landing net, and waste a lot of valuable time 
in extricating them. As a rule, a great many fish are lost 
after being hooked in minnow fishing, but it is generally 
the fault of the angler being too anxious and striking too 
soon. For fishing the minnow in clear low water, the rod 
should be a light one, about 14 or 15 feet in length ; the 
gut trace from 2 to 8 yards, and of the very finest 
material ; the tackle that I generally employ consists of a 
single, bright treble hook, wrapped on to the end of a fine 
strand of gut, above is a single lip hook and a 
small lead attached. In baiting, the lead is thrust down 
the minnow's mouth, and the hook put firmly through both 
the lips, the treble hook being inserted in the back, just 
below the dorsal fin, giving it the curve necessary to give it 
a brilliant spin ; if the fish are coming short, a second 
treble hook may be employed ; a couple of small box swivels 
should be used, and care be taken to have them well oiled 
to prevent rusting. 

The largest-sized trout are generally taken in minnow 
fishing, and the best time, as a rule, is either first thing nn 
the morning or the last thing in an evening. Of course, in 
the case of a coloured water, one part of the day is as good 
as another. The nynnows should be the brightest obtain- 
able, and about 1^ inches in length. 

In clear water wading is absolutely necessary, and the 
angler must wade up stream, throwing with a light under- 
hand cast, first to the right-hand side, then to the left ; 
under overhanging bushes, behind large stones, at the edge 
ot weiring, or in the break at the head of a stream, are all 
Hkely places to hold a good fish. The moment a fish is 
hooked pull him down stream at once, nolens volens^ so as 
not to disturb the rest of the water above you, you can then 
play him out in the stream below you, and proceed onwards 
as before. 
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WORM FISHING. 

As in the preceding subject, this style of angling for 
trout is divided ^into two classes: — viz., in discoloured and 
in a clear condition of the river. For the former I care 
nothing, and should only adopt it when compelled by force 
of circumstances, but the latter I consider one of the highest 
branches of the gentle art, in'fact, you only meet with about 
one angler in twenty whom you may style a master hand. 
Fancy one of those bright hot days in June or July, when 
the river is dead low, and about as much chance of catching 
a trout with artificial fly as there is of securing yon 
feathered songster by putting salt on his tail, — you want a 
few trout for a sick friend, but how are they to be got ? 
Come along with me for half-an-hour, and I will endeavour 
to shew you. 

Imprimis^ your rod must be 12 ta 13 feet in length, light, 
and not too supple, if fitted with upright rings so much the 
better ; your ordinary trout reel and tapered fly-line com- 
pletes that part of the arrangement. Now prepare a cast, 
tapering from fine to the very finest drawn gut, and three 
yards in lengtn ; to the end of this attach either a single 
M*Kenzie or round bend hook. Some anglers, I may here 
remark, prefer the three-hook Stewart tackle, or Mr. Penneirs 
modification with two hooks, but unless the fish are coming 
very short, in my opinion there is no tackle to beat the 
single-hook pattern, and these are my reasons, — in the first 
place, the bait on a single hook is not so liable to catch 
pieces of moss or other obstructions at the bottom of the 
river ; in the second place, one worm will frequently catch 
a couple of trout, as upon the fish being hooked the worm 
on the single hook generally runs up the gut, and can 
afterwards be drawn back into its place ; while in the third 
place, a single hook is far less Hable to become entangled in 
the meshes of the landing net, than in the case of the three- 
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hook tackle. However, it is a matter of opinion, and I 
leave my readers to select which pattern they find suits 
their style of fishing the best. 

Unless the streams are very rough, I seldom use any shot, 
as the bait falls much more lisrhtly, and trundles down 
stream much more naturally without any. 

Let us commence operations at the foot of this stream, 
where the sparkling water tumbles merrily over the 
boulders, forming miniature cascades and tiny pools in 
abundance. The banks are one tangled mass of lichen and 
moss-clad rocks, feathery ferns, stately fox-glove, and 
fragrant woodruffe; while above that comes the foliage 
of the elm, the oak, the ash, and the silver birch, with 
the brilliant sunlight shimmering through their branchiBS, 
— surely a perfect picture for either artist or an^er to 
pause and admire. But we have come in search of trout, 
80 let us to work at once; selecting a lively red worm 
from our bag, insert the point of the hook a little below 
the head and run it up the hook, leaving the tail at liberty 
hanging straight down, with the bend of the hook clear ; 
next draw off line, about one-and-a-half times the length of 
your rod, and make your cast upstream, as though fly- 
fishing, but with this important difference, viz.: that when the 
Kne is fully extended behind you, it must not be returned 
without a slight pause, otherwise the worm will be whipped 
off the hook. One of the main features in this branch of 
angling is to thoroughly understand the habits of the 
trout and where to find him ; the next, accuracy and light- 
ness in casting. 

You see yon little pool behind that moss-covered boulder, 
just cast your worm about a foot at this side, so that the 
stream will shoulder your worm into the eddy. That's 4t 
exactly ; now then, do you see the line tighten 1 Drop 
your hand ; now strike gently, — there, you have him, and a 
nice fish too, judging by his first rush. Now then, pull him 
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below you and let him have a little line, — not too much. 
There ! he is beginning to tire this way to the landing net. 
Safe at "Tast ! and a good half-pounder, in the pink of 
condition : now for another. 

See you that shallow bay at the head of the stream ) 
Too little water to cover a fish, say you 1 Well, try. • Creep 
wp stream very carefully, bending low, and with a wrist- 
throw land your worm in the centre of it There, I told ' 
you. Take care ! take care ! this fish is coming down stream 
of his own accord, so be careful that he does not run 
round your waders or net shaft and break the fine tackle ; I 
Bpeak from experience, having lost many a fine fish 
in this manner. I well recollect, one day, upon a 
private length of the Wharfe, I was fishing the creeper, and 
a well-known angler was watching my operations; I 
hooked a good fish, and down stream he came "headlong, 
straight at me; his movement was so rapid that I could 
neither recover my loose line nor get out of the way, the 
result being that round my legs he went and smashed the 
tackle at once. I never remember feeling so utterly ridicu- 
lous in my whole life. 

There, I will now leave you to it and may you have 
real good sport. 

In fishing with either Stewart's or Penneirs tackle, you 
srike at once as soon as you either feel the bite or see the , 
line tighten; but give me the single-hook tackle, and I ** 
know very many first-rate clear water worm-fishers whose 
ideas upon the subject are exactly identical with my own. 
In this style of fishing never have a slack line, but always 
be able to feel your fish. The best time to fish the worm 
for trout in clear water is either the first thing in the 
morning or after sunset, but very frequently the fish will 
take it during the whole of the day, especially upon such 
a day as I have described ; if, however, you have a lot ot 
bites and fail to hook your fish, the best plan is to change 
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to either minnow or fly, or if this is impracticable, to go 
home and try them again in the evening. 

In fishing the worm for trout when the river is dis- 
coloured, you employ a medium stiff twelve-foot rod, reel 
and line same as in the previous style, and a yard of fine 
gut with a single No. 6 round bend fine wire hook attached ; 
you also require two or three split shot, about eight 
inches from the hook, and either a quill or small cork float.. 

You use small red or brandling worms and fish the 
edges of the streams, or the tail ends of them ; also on 
the edges of shelving gravel beds, or any place, in fact, 
where you consider a likely hold for trout/ 

In the clear water style I prefer brandlings, about one- 
and-a-half inches in length, but as they are very tender 
and liable to be whipped off, I usually employ dew worms 
of the same size and well scoured in coarse white moss for 
fully three days before use ; the addition of a little fresh 
cream at the end of the third day tends to improve their 
condition. 

BUSTARD FISHING. 

The local anglers upon the river Eden are the best handa 
at this style of fishing with whom I am acquainted, and 
very frequently you may see two or three of them leaving 
Carlisle Station between eight and nine o'clock in tha 
evening during the summer months, en route for the happy 
hunting grounds at Armathwaite or Wetheral, from which, 
places they return by the first available train the next 
morning. 

Bustard fishing is not much practised in Yorkshire, the- 
main reason, I suppose, being that in that county most of 
the clubs prohibit fishing after 11 o'clock p.m ; and, as it is^ 
very little use commencing work before 10 or 10.30, thero 
is no chance of pursuing the art. 
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It is, however, a very deadly method of killing large 
trout, especially those wary old gentlemen who rarely stir 
out to feed until late in the evening. 

The angler, as I have above stated, rarely commence* 
until 10.30 p.m., and from that time until midnight the fish 
usually take well ; then comes a lull in your sport, and you 
may talk, smoke, or do anything else you like until the 
break of day. Then resume your fishing in the rough 
streams until the sun rises, when some enthusiasts change 
to clear water worm, and make up their baskets thereby 
until breakfast time. 

For bustard fishing your cast should be about a couple of 
yards in length, composed of round, sound, even lengths of 
light salmon gut. On this mount two bustards, the dressing 
of which I append below. 

Find some long, eddying flat, about 18 inches in depth. 
If free from bushes and trees, there is no necessity for 
wading; but I like best a piece of water answering the 
above description and wadable the whole length, with 
trees and bushes on each bank. There are plenty of such 
flats upon the Upper Eden, near Appleby. 

You then array yourself in a pair of wading trousers 
(you are apt to get over the tops of ordinary stockings in 
the dark), and steering carefully step by step down the 
centre of the river, you cast on either side of you, a steady 
pull being the indication of a rise, upon which strike gently, 
and land your fish as expeditiously as possible. 

The White Bustakd. — Body, white Berlin wool, short 
and full ; legs, two turns of a white hen's hackle ; wings, 
from the quill feather of a white pigeon ; at the tail tie in a 
small tag of white leather. Hook, No. 4 or 5. 

The Yellow Bustard. — Body, light yellow mohair, 
ribbed with red silk ; legs and wings, a soft hackle, dyed 
yellow, struck from head to tail ; tag of white leather at 
tail. Hook, No. 4 or 5. 
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The Brown Bifstard. — Body, fur from a hare's neck, 
mixed with a little cinnamon-coloured mohair : legs, hen's 
hackle, of a mottled brown colour; wings, feather from 
wing of a dark brown owl ; t^g of white leather at tail. 
Hook; No. 4 or 5. 

Moonlight nights are to be avoided for this style of 
'fishing. During July and August frequently occur nights 
without moon, but when it is really never quite dark, and 
these are the best for the bustard. I have heard of anglers 
using the natural moth, but for my part I have never seen 
any advantage to be derived by so doing, and the artificial 
method saves an infinity of trouble. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TH? GRAYLING. 

{Salmo Thymallus.) 

This beautiful member of the salmonidae has always been 
an especial favourite of mine, and I am exceedingly pleased 
to find that during the last few years it has advanced very 
greatly in the estimation of anglers. How on earth it came 
to be classed among the coarse fish in the new Fresh 
Water Fishery Act is a mystery to me, but I trust to find 
that the labours of the Conference of Northern Anglers, 
held at Leeds in the autumn of 1888, have not been in vain, 
and that this error will be remedied when the Act comes to 
be amended. 

It has always been supposed that the grayling was 
originally a Continental fish, and that the monks introduced 
them into several of our English streams in order to 
provide fish for their fast days when trout were no longer 
available. 

This theory seems probable from the fact that monasteries 
may be found upon the banks of most of the rivers in 
England which contain grayling. 

In the year 1852, J. Jackson, of Tanfield Mill, on the 
Yore, issued a work dealing principally with flies suitable 
for grayling fishing, and from that time until the present 
no other work has been issued upon that subject. 

During the early part of this year, however, my friend, 
Mr. T. E. Pritt, has published a work entitled " The Book 
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of the Grayling," and I can recommend it thoroughly to 
anyone who is anxious to master every branch of this 
interesting study. The frontispiece consists of a chromo- 
lithograph of a 10-inch grayling taken from the Yore, and 
undoubtedly it is the very best representation of this fish 
that has ever been published. There is also a representation 
of the dorsal fin of a 1-lb. grayling. 

Fly-fishing is the most scientific, and, at the same time,, 
most sportsmanlike method of taking grayling, and we willy 
therefore, deal with that subject first, giving a complete 
list of the most killing patterns as employed on the Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Worcestershire grayling streams : — 

LIST OP GRAYLING FLIES. 

No. 1.— The Red Tag.— Body, bright green peacock's 
harl ; hackled with bright red cock's hackle, and a tag of 
crimson wool or floss silk at the tail. Hook, No. 1. 

As this is my favourite grayling fly, I make no apology 
for placing it the first upon the list; the pattern was 
originally given to me by a Worcester angler, and since I 
tried its virtues upon the Yorkshire rivers, I seldom omit 
one from my cast, especially upon such days as you are at 
all doubtful what fly the fish are really takmg. 

No. 2. — Bradshaw's Fancy.— Body, peacock's harl, 
tied with crimson silk to shew at the head, with a single 
turn of harl over it ; hackled or winged with a feather from 
the neck or breast of a Norwegian crow, and a tag of crim- 
son wool at the tail. Hook, No. 1. 

This capital fly is the invention of my friend, Mr. 
H. Bradshaw, who is a well-known Yorkshire angler ; he tells 
me that it kills trout equally as well as grayling during 
August and September. 

No. 3. — The Blue Midge. — Body, lead-coloured silk ; 
wings, set upright from water-hen's neck feather ; legs„ 
grizzled hackle. Hook, No. 0. 
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An excellent killer on damp, cold days ; the pattern is 
Jackson's, who was in his day one of the best fly-fishers on 
€he Yore ; in his work, " The Practical Fly-fisher," he 
states that on the 16th of December, 1851, he killed eleven 
large grayling, chiefly with this fly, the weather being fine 
And open. 

No. 4.— The Red Bumble. — Hackle, red cock's, slightly 
stained ; body, peacock's harl, ribbed with fine gold wire ; 
dark brown tying silk. Hook, No. 1. 

This is a capital fly both for trout and grayling during 
September, and for the latter until the end of the season. 
It is, I should say, taken for the earwig, or some such insect. 
It is a favourite Derbyshire pattern. 

No. 5.— Honey Dun Bumble.— Body, peacock's harl 
ribbed with orange floss silk ; hackle, honey dun hen's ; 
primrose tying silk. Hook, No. 1. 

This and the following pattern are both great favourites 
with Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of the ^'Fishing Gazette'' 
and deservedly so, as few flies are taken with greater 
Avidity by grayling ; I have tried them myself on nearly 
every grayling river of note, and everywhere the result is 
the same. 

No. 6.— The Geey Palmer.— Body, fine black ostrich's 
harl, ribbed with fine round silver tinsel ; hackle, cock's, 
whitish grey edge and black centre. Hook, No. 1. 

No. 7. — Small Willow Fly.— Body, light brown silk, 
or mole's fur, spun on yellow silk ; hackled with small 
fizzled hackle havmg a coppery shade. Hook, No. 1. 

A good fly on dull, moist days in September and October. 

No. 8.— The Golden Crow. — Body, gold tinsel ; wings, 
hackled from the same feather as No. 2 (Grayling Flies). 
Hook, No. 0. 

Another pattern invented by Mr. Bradshaw, and with 
which he tells me he has had excellent sport even in the 
middle of December. 
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No. 9. — Dark Olive Bloa. — Body, lead-coloured silk; 
wings, inside of water-hen's wing ; legs, dark olive hackle ; 
tail, three small rabbit's whiskers. Hook, No. 1. 

This fly is a great favourite of mine, and with it I have 
killed some very heavy baskets of grayling both on the- 
Yore and Wharfe. 

No 10. — The Mulberry Bumble. — Body, peacock'a 
harl, ribbed with mulberry floss silk ; hackled with a dim 
hen's hackle ; claret tying silk. Hook, No. 1. 

This bumble is the best for cold, dull weather, and will 
sometimes beat the brighter coloured varieties. 

No. 11.— Pale Silver Dun. — Body, fine flat silver wire^ 
wrapped neatly on with pale fawn coloured silk ; wings,, 
dressed upright from the lightest portion of a starling'a 
wing ; legs, grizzled hackle ; tail, three small rabbit's 
whiskers. Hook, No. 1. 

This fly will often tempt grayling to rise in November and 
December, especially when there is a gleam of bright sunshine. 

No. 12. — The Green Insect.— Body, bright green 
peacock's harl ; hackled with an almost white hen's hackle ; 
tag, bright crimson wool or floss silk. Hook, No. 1. 

This fly is almost as good a killer as the red tag, and 
should be tried when the latter fails to tempt the fish. 

In addition to these twelve special patterns for grayling 
flies, I may add that Nos. 5, 6, 7, 12, 15, 20, in the list c^ 
trout hackled flies are equally good for the purpose, also 
Nos. 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, in the winged ditto, in fact, I 
rarely make up a grayling cast without including the- 
waterhen bloa. No. 12. 

In fly-fishing for grayling it is a very frequent occurrence 
to rise a fish three or four times, missing him on every 
occasion, but basketing after all. Now, in the case of a^ 
trout it is very seldom that this happens, so I consider the 
grayling a more sociable fish than his speckled comrade, and 
less easily alarmed. 
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Another peculiarity in grayling' is that they sometimes 
take the fly underneath the surface without breaking the 
water at all, all that you see is the bright gleam of his white 
belly down in the crystal depths, and unless you strike at 
once you miss your chance of adding another victim to your 
basket. I believe that from the peculiar formation of his mouth 
a grayling is able to suck in the fly from a great distance, 
anyhow he far more frequently takes it without breaking" 
the surface of the water than a trout does. Towards the 
end of August and in the early part of September grayling- 
may be taken by dipping behind bushes with the live 
bluebottle fly, this style of fishing is in fact practised ta 
a great extent on the upper lengths of the Yore. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BAIT FISHING FOR GRAYLING. 

So long as fly-fishing is practicable, and the fish will rise 
pretty freely, I prefer to take grayling by that method 
only, but when the cold damp mists of November begin to 
spread through the leafless woods, and aquatic insects 
become scarce, then I immediately have recourse to what I 
consider quite as difficult and scientific a style of fishing — 
viz., what is known in Yorkshire grayling districts as 
'* swimming the worm." 

This system is probably practised more in Yorkshire than 
any other grayling county in England, and in the Christmas 
number of the * Fishing Gazette,' for 1883, I contributed 
an article on the subject. This article appeared subse- 
quently in the 'American Field,' and was also reproduced in 
the chapter on grayling fishing written by Mr. C. Pennell 
for the angling volume of the Badminton Library. 
As it deals comprehensively with the subject, by the kind 
permission of my friend, Mr. R.B.Mars ton, I have pleasure in 
once more quoting from it here : — **Mr. Francis, in his *Book 
on Angling,' makes the remark that as the grayling is such 
a sporting fish, and so free to rise to all comers, it is a 
disgrace and a shame to treat him like a poacher with 
worms and such abominations." Now, this may be all very 
well when you are dealing with the denizens of Hampshire 
or Derbyshire streams, where fly-fishing may be carried on 
almost into winter with reasonable expectations of success ; 
but anybody who pays a visit to any of our Yorkshire rivers 
after about the middle of October will find that, if he 
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intends to kill anything like a respectable dish of grayling, 
he will be obhged to have recource to some other method 
of luring them than the artificial fly. 

My object in writing the present article is to explain to 
those of my readers who may be unacquainted with it, the 
favourite mode of fishing for this handsome fish during the 
winter months, which is adopted by anglers in this district, 
and which is termed by them ** swimming the worm/' 
As regards sport, I consider it little inferior to clear water 
worm-fishing for trout, and I venture to predict that any 
angler who may try his hand at it, and become an adept, 
will come to the conclusion that it is equally as scientific an 
amusement. 

The weather ought to be bright and frosty, with the 
water low and clear, to ensure success in this class of 
fishing. Melted snow, or " broth," as it is called, immediately 
spoils sport, and if the rivers are at all flooded through 
rain you are unable to reach the places where grayling 
usually frequent, and, in addition to that, they never feed 
really well in either a rising or falling state of the water. 
Wading also is a great advantage, and for winter fishing 
there is nothing to beat the black india-rubber boots, lined 
to the knees with felt, the advantages of them being 
obvious. 

A pair of Mr. Tacon's thick socks worn inside the boots 
also assist greatly in keeping the feet warm. I may here 
remark that these socks are invaluable to anglers who wade, 
being the most durable ones I have ever worn. The pair 
that I have now in use are more than twelve months old, 
and have never yet needed repair, which fact, considering 
the rough usage they have received, is really wonderful. 
Your rod should be about eleven feet in length, light, and 
inclined rather to stiffness, but not too much so. An ebonite 
check reel with a fine braided waterproofed line completes 
that portion of your equipment, so we will now pass on to 

D 
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the tackle, then to the consideration of the bait, and finish up 
with a description of the modus operandi. Prepare a cast 
three yards in length, tapering down to the finest drawn 
gut procurable, and on this wrap with red silk a No. 6 fine 
wire, round bend hook, with a piece of stiff bristle project- 
ing out, about one-eighth of an inch from the upper portion 
of the shank ; weight the tackle with a single swan shot 
attached to the line about twelve inches from the hook; 
the float should be made of cork, about the size of a 
marble, with a hole bored through the centre, and an 
adjusting plug of either quill or wood. 

Opinions seem to vary as to the most suitable kind of 
worms to employ, some preferring the brandling, others 
the small red worm found in rotten leaf mould, which is 
known as the *' cockspur " in some districts ; and, so far as 
my experience goes, I have always found the latter prove 
the more attractive bait of the two. 

Insert the point of the hook into the worm about one- 
eighth of an inch below the head, and thread it up the 
shank over the projecting piece of bristle, which will keep 
it in its place, allowing the tail of the worm to hang 
/^ \' J F straight down, with the point and bend of the hook exposed. 
Asa general rule eighteen inches is about the proper depth at 
which to adjust the float, so that the worm may swim 
three or four inches from the ground ; but, of course, it all 
depends upon the stream in which you are fishing. All 
being now ready let us adjourn to the river and look for a 
likely spot in which to commence operations. As I write 
I can picture just such a place in my mind's eye — a stream 
upon my favourite river, the Yore. It is perhaps half-a- 
mile in length, having a uniform depth of about two feet, 
excepting at the tail of it, where it runs gradually off into 
a deep pool. At the head of the stream it is rocky, the 
water running sharply round the moss-covered boulders, 
forming below them those quiet little eddying pools that 
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^ayling especially affect. Step into the edge of the 
■stream, and letting out line to about the length of a half 
of your rod, cast your worm lightly just above that rock ; 
jauntily rides the tiny float into the eddj^ing pool below, 
^nd just as it is veering round a slight stoppage occurs, 
only for a moment however, and then moves on as before ; 
pull out and examine your bait Ah ! I thought so, the 
tail of your worm is gone; that was a grayling, my 
friend, and the next swim 1 will wager anything that you 
** nail " him. Another cast, once more the float stops in 
•exactly the same place, but this time drags as though the 
hook had caught in the bottom. Now then, strike with a 
firm turn of the wrist — hahet I a good f.sh too, to judge by 
4;he resistance that he makes. Gently, gently, do not 
hurry him. The tackle is fine and his mouth tender. 
There, he turns on his side at last. Slip the net under him 
4ind transfer him to your basket with as little delay as 
possible. Just a nip of " Scotch " to commemorate the 
first fish, and proceed cautiously down stream trying every 
iikely place within reach. 

Towards the end of the stream we approach a belt of 
willow trees, which fringe the water's edge. Under the 
-shelter of their pink roots many a lusty member of the 
Salmo Thymallus family has its home. Let out a long 
line, as in roach fishing, and allow your bait to swim down 
^bout half-a-yard from the side. There goes the float. 
No mistake about that bite, as the merry music of your 
reel testifies, the fish taking out line rapidly. A pounder 
t;his time, and if some of our sceptical friends, who deride 
^he idea of a grayling being comparable to a trout, as 
regards gameness, could witness or experience the " play " 
of a fish Hke this, hooked upon drawn gut in the height of 
xhe season, I fancy they would alter their opinion somewhat. 
But the struggle comes to an end at last, and as you dip 
iiim out of his native element in your net you cannot help 
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but admire his perfect symmetry and beautiful colourinef- 
How handsome he looks as he lies on the frozen grass, the^ 
rich crimson and tortoise-shell hues of his large dorsal fin,, 
contrasting so well with his black back ; and the green and 
purple sheen of his silvery sides, with the milky-white of 
his belly. But come along, we must waste no time, for the 
days are short at this season of the year. Past the willowa^ 
we come to a shelving bed of sand and gravel. Cautiously 
now, my friend, for this is the best swim of all. Over 
that bar of gravel the stream runs into a deep pool ; adjust 
your float a little deeper and proceed as before. No result 
the first attempt ; your line is out at full stretch, the float 
drags on account of the sudden check, and you prepare to 
pull out for another swim. But before you are almost 
aware, your rod top receives a sudden jerk, and your line 
comes back to you minus the hook, perhaps the float as 
well. But its no use " crying over spilt milk,'' and I will 
tell you how to avert ^;he disaster in future. In such a 
place as this, where the float gets to the end of the swim, 
the hook, being lightly weighted, rises with the current ;• 
and the grayling, coming from below, snatches at it, 
snapping the fine-drawn gut with the sudden jerk. Never, 
therefore, keep your finger on the line, but strike from the 
reel in the manner suggested by Mr. R B. Marston ; alsa 
take the precaution, before withdrawing your line to give a 
gentle strike, in which case you generally succeed in land- 
ing your fish, should one have taken your bait without 
giving any indication through the medium of j'our float. 
And now I will leave you to do the best that you can for 
yourself. Never mind the cold, come out of the water, 
take a nip of whiskey, and a five minutes' run upon the 
bank to counteract the effect of that. For my own part, I 
can never understand why an angler, in winter, should be 
considered such an object of compassion, and be " chaffed '* 
so unmercifully, any more than his brother sportsman who* 
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effects a bit of shooting. Nobody laughs at him, — no 
facetious remarks are made concerning him if he enters a 
railway carriage with his.gun on a frosty December morning. 
Many a time has my " cara sposa " remarked, with her face 
the picture of incredulity, " Surely, you never intend going 
fishing to-day ? " But the weather would have to be bad 
indeed to prevent me from going for a day's fishing if I had 
really set my mind upon it. Many a time have certain o^ 
my friends expatiated upon the pains of rheumatism, &c , 
that are in store for me in the days to come. All I can say 
is, that I am thankful that I have never yet suffered from 
any such complaint, and feel firmly convinced that more 
persons sacrifice their health to " coddling '* themselves up 
in the house than if they were to indulge in vigorous out- 
door sports or amusements, providing that they equip 
themselves suitably. 

In conclusion, I wish my readers particularly to under 
43tand that I do not for one moment advocate worm-fishing 
for grayling in any condition of weather or water when 
they will rise at all freely at fly. To my mind, there is no 
method of angling to compare to fly-fishing, and no phase 
of it so delightful as to wend your way home, thoroughly 
tired out, to the homely village inn, through the misty 
twilight of a fine September day, with a mixed basket of 
trout and grayling, every one of which has fallen a victim 
to the seductive influence of a '* red tag," ** honey dun 
l)umble," or " willow fly ; " but, as I have already said, you 
cannot always do that, and, under such circumstances » 
there is, in my opinion, no more harm in resorting to the 
above described scientific method of worm-fishing than 
there is in the fly-fisher for trout having recourse to clear 
water worm or minnow fishing on a blazing hot day in 
July, when to attempt to kill trout in any other way would 
be the height of absurdity, and result simply in loss of 
temper and waste of time." 
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Upon some days, even although the weather may appear 
perfect, graylmg will not take worm, and then it is advisable- 
to try maggot for a change ; a No. 1 hook should then ba^ 
employed, one maggot threaded into the shank of the hook,. 
and another having the point just run through the head, so- 
as to hang wriggling, in other respects the tackle is the 
same as for worm. Some anglers prefer a light quill in. 
place of a cork float ; but after giving each a careful trial^ 
I feel inclined to declare in favour of the latter. 

There is just one more method of fishing for grayling- 
that I must mention before concluding, and that is the- 
artificial grasshopper ; why it is called so I cannot explain,. 
as, except for being green in colour, it in no wise resembles^ 
the natural insect. A piece of lead is wrapped round the- 
shank of a No. 3 hook in the form of an elongated goose- 
berry, over this is wound green Berlin wool, and this, in- 
turn, is ribbed with crimson and yellow ; some patterns- 
have a strip of wheaten straw down each side. This 
monstrosity is attached to a gut cast about a couple of 
yards in length and a small piece of quill an inch long is 
adjusted above so as to ascertain when the " grasshopper *^ 
touches the bottom. The angler must use a moderately 
stiff rod fourteen feet in length, having upright rings; 
baiting the hook with three or four maggots, you select 
a deep swirly hole at the end of a grayling stream, cast the^ 
" hopper " into the eddy, allowing it to touch the bottom,, 
which is ascertained by the tiny slip of quill. As soon as 
this is the case, you raise it up and down with a series of 
jerks, and its seizure by a fish is announced by a drag at 
the rod top, as though the hook had caught in a weed,, 
upon which strike firmly and land your fish. For some 
reason or other this style of fishing does not answer upon, 
our Yorkshire rivers ; in Worcestershire and Herefordshire- 
it proves so deadly that upon several club waters its use is- 
prohibited, or in some cases limited to two or three days ia 
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the year. A gentleman from Worcester instructed me in 
the art ; but although I have given it patient trial on both 
Yore and Wharfe, I never had any success, and several 
other anglers have tried it with the same result. 

Grayling very seldom take the minnow ; but still I have 
caught them by that means, generally when minnow fishing 
in low, clear water, during April and May, when they are 
spawning, and therefore, I suppose, more inclined for 
substantial food ; only upon one occasion have I known 
them take an artificial minnow, and that was on the Yore 
some years ago, when a friend of mine caught three in one 
stream with a small Devon bait. He was an angler of 
forty years' experience, and had never known a grayling 
take minnow before that day ; he brought them to me with 
many expressions of astonishment, and even to this day 
considers that he accomplished a great feat. 

I have frequently caught grayliugboth with the Stone fly 
and Creeper, but never with the Bustard : on the other hand, 
they will sometimes, during July and August, rise at small 
fly in the evening until it is almost too dark to see. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SALMON {Salmo Salar). 

There is probably no other sport on the face of the earth 
which can yield such healthy excitement as salmon fishing ; 
the strength, weight, and vitaHty of your quarry, combined 
.with a certain element of danger in wading an impetuous 
rocky river, and the picturesqueness of the surroundings all 
tend to this result, and I cannot do better, in proof of my 
assertions, than quote the following paragraph from Mr. 
W. Senior's charming book, "Waterside Sketches," he says — 

" There are some events in life never to be forgotten. 
You may not remember your first drubbing at school, your 
first stand-up collar, your first shave, your first kiss, your 
first client, your first appearance in print, or the incidents, 
weather and so on of your wedding day, but you cannot 
forget your first salmon. What a delicious remembrance 
it is!'' 

And so anyone will admit who has experienced the first 
rush made by the kiug of fishes when he feels the sting of 
the barbed hook. I can recollect the first salmon that I 
ever caught as well as though the event occurred but yester- 
day, and it must be at least 20 years ago. I was spmning 
the natural minnow for trout in the river Yore, a short 
distance below the little town of Masham. A small tributary 
called the Burn enters the main river at the point to which 
I allude, and on the day in question the Yore was partly in 
flood ; the water in the Burn was not much discoloured, and 
as I was bringing my bait round into the clearer water I 
saw a bright gleam, and almost before I was aware of the 
fact, a silvery grilse was leaping at the end of 30 yards of 
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line. Then came the tug of war, I only had 50 yards on my 
reel, and the knowledge of this fact, coupled with the disad- 
vantages of my light trout rod and tackle, made me despair 
of ever landing him, — perseverance, however, in the end 
told its tale, and after a hard fight of half-an hour I had the 
satisfaction of landing a fresh run grilse about 5lbs. in 
weight,— of course, with a proper rod and tackle his fight 
for liberty would have been short, but tackled as I was the 
sport was such as I shall never forget. 

What then must be the sensation when the angler hooks a 
20, 30, or 401b. fish? 

No branch of angling has made such rapid strides in 
popularity during the past twenty years as salmon fishing ; 
formerly it was considered a very great feat to have killed 
■one with rod and line, and the individual who had done so 
was looked upon with a feeling akin to awe ; now-a-days, 
however, with greater facilities for locomotion and the ever 
increasing army of anglers, good salmon fishing is becoming 
exceedingly difiicult to obtain ; in Scotland the most exor- 
bitant sums are demanded for a good stretch of salmon 
water, and even in Ireland and Norway, where formerly 
good fishing was to be had almost anywhere for the asking, 
the same results are becoming daily more manifest. 

In no branch of angling is the strength and quality of 
your tackle of so much consequence as in salmon fishing ; 
what can be more aggravating than the loss of a large fish 
through the breakage of your casting line, or the snapping 
of a faulty hook ? My advice is to buy the very best of 
everything, and the result will be found far cheaper in the 
end. 

We will first of all consider 

THE ROD. 

This should be proportioned to the height and strength of 
the angler, as nothing proves more fatiguing than a long 
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day's casting with a longer or heavier rod than the owner 
can wield. For fishing from a boat, either on a lake or river, 
the rod for a man of average physique should be from 15 to 
17 feet, rather stiff than otherwise, and from the bank, a rod 
JFrom 16^ to 18 feet will generally be found sufficient 
for any ordinary case; of course, there are exceptions 
to this rule, but it is better for the beginner to commence 
with a rod that he can manage easily, and then later 
on, when he has acquired the complete command of that, 
to proceed to attempt the use of a heavier weapon. The 
rod that I like best is one which is a cross between the 
extreme suppleness of the Irish salmon rod, and the stiffness 
of a Scotch one. I have many a time endeavoured to master 
the difficulties attendant upon the use of a Castle Connell 
oighteen-footer, but have never yet succeeded, and what is^ 
more, I do not think that I ever shall ; if there is one thing 
that I abominate more than another it is a too whippy rod. 
The late Mr. Francis was a great advocate for spliced salmoa 
rods', as he was wont to say that you by that means ac- 
quired the advantage of greater length without increase of 
weight, owing to the absence of the ferrules ; I cannot 
say myself that I am particularly fond of spliced rods 
either for trout or salmon fishing, something is sure to- 
go wrong at a critical moment, and the accident usually 
happens at a time whep the fish are in the humour and every 
moment is of consequence. Mr. Francis in his " Book on 
Angling " tells an amusing tale to illustrate the incongruity 
of an un wieldly rod : — An old Highland gillie was watching 
a diminutive angler of 5ft. 2in., struggling with a 20ft. 
salmon rod, — "What are you thinking about now, Donald?'* 
asked Mr. F., noticing an amused look upon the veteran's 
countenance. " Weel, sir," replied Donald, " 'a was thenken 
that if there was joost a wee bittock mair o' rod and another 
hunner' yards o' line or sae, it'd fesh the little gentleman 
fine." 
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The trout fisher who has used a rod that is an ounce 
two too heavy knows about it at the end of the day, how 
much more so then will the salmon fisher. 

Greenheart is the material mostly in vogue for the manu- 
facture of salmon rods, although washaba has attracted a ^ 
good deal of notice in recent years, — ^greenheart alone 
possesses a great deal of power but is rather too heavy and 
whippy for my fancy; either hickory or washaba for the butt^ 
and the rest greenheart, makes an excellent rod, and if 
proportioned to the height and strength of the angler, it 
would be difficult to improve upon. Of course, for obtaining 
the maximum of strength with the minimum of weight there 
is nothing which can beat a built cane rod, either plain or 
steel centred, but it is not everyone who cares to invest ,£10 
in a rod when a first-rate weapon such as I have described 
can be purchased for a quarter of that amount. Wa will 
now proceed to consider the 

REEL AND LINE. 

The former should be a bronzed check winch, capable of 
holding at least 100 yards of line; in fishing a river of 
small size, or from a boat, as a rule 80 yards will ba 
sufficient, but where the river is large and the bottom 
rocky, rendering it a matter of difficulty to follow a heavy 
fish, it is advisable to have rather too much line than too^ 
little. If I recollect rightly, it was Mr. George Hooper who 
narrates in his charming book, "The Autobiography of a 
Salmon," how an angler had neglected to secure his line to 
the winch, and as a result had to suffer the mortification of 
seeing a heavy fish disappear seawards with the whole of 
his tackle. Perhaps it is as well to be on the safe side and 
employ a reel capable of holding 120 yards, which should 
prove ample in any emergency. Braided waterproofed silk 
lines have now almost entirely superseded the hair and silk 
lines of our forefathers. The advantages of these lines are 
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manifold : they axe stronger, less liable to become rotten, 
run through the rings of the rod with greater freedom, and 
lastly, but by no means the least consideration, they throw 
better in the teeth of the wind. It is a matter of opinion 
whether to have one tapered or level, but if the former, I 
strongly recommend the line known as the " Perfect,'^ and 
which is the invention of a Manchester angler named Greg. 
The manufacture and material of this line leaves nothing to 
be desired in point of excellence ; but apart from that, the 
taper is arranged in a most ingenious way. At each end of 
the line it gradually tapers from about the sixteenth of an 
inch to a twenty-fourth. The heaviest part of the taper is 
arranged at a proper distance from the end, so as to give 
the extra weight necessary in making an ordinary cast, and 
the line gradually "fines" both before and behind the 
taper ; the line can thus be changed to either end, and so 
reduce the chance of wearing it, while the taper in the 
<5entre avoids diminishing the space on the barrel of the 
reel unnecessarily. 

I always use a level line myself, attachmg a tapered 
twisted gut trace between the reel line and the single gut 
•cast. Of coiurse, a level reel line can be changed from end 
to end to avoid over-wear in the same way as a tapered 
one. The gut casting line should, I need hardly say, be of 
the very best quality of gut procurable, as the loss of a 
heavy fish through faulty tackle is, as I have said before, 
not calculated to inspire Christian feelings in the gentle 
angler's breast. For a brown peaty water it should be 
stained amber, but for clear water either pale blue or green, 
the former for choice ; the cast may be either two or three 
yards in length. 

As a general rule only one fly is used for fishing on an 
ordinary salmon river, but on the Tay, and some of the 
larger Scotch lochs, two and even three flies are sometimes 
employed. The fly is tied upon a hook having a turned- 
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down eye formed at the top of the shank, or with a loop of 
twisted gut wrapped on to it. Messrs. Warner & Sons, 
of Redditch, have patented a hook with a brazed turned- 
down eye, which it would be difficult to improve upon. It 
is useless attempting to teach the tyro how to throw a 
salmon fly by written directions ; the casts are so varied 
according to existing circumstances that beyond a few 
general directions, T shall leave my readers to find out the 
rest themselves from the best of teachers, viz., actual 
practice. 

Throwing a salmon fly with a double-handed rod is very 
similar to the motions performed with a single-handed one 
in trout fishing ; grasping the butt end of the rod below the 
reel with the left hand, and above with the right. You 
make a wide sweep with the point of the rod over your 
right shoulder, allow the line to extend itself well behind 
you, and direct the fly to a certain mark, as in trout fishing. 
The grand secret of casting either with a single or double- 
handed rod is to make the rod do the work, muscular 
strength alone will never effect neat casting, and it is not 
the strongest man who can get out most line. Take, for 
example, that king among anglers, Dick Routledge, of 
Carlisle ; he was anything but a robust man, yet there w^re 
few, even among the best of Eden fishermen, who could 
beat Dicky either in the length or neatness of his casts. 
Then again, do not attempt to throw too long a line at the 
outset ; get out twice the length of your rod in a satisfactory 
manner to begin with, and then proceed to attempt a longer 
cast And now about *' working the fly," as it is termed. 
" To be, or not to be 1 that is the question '' ; perhaps there 
is no point connected with angling upon which greater 
diversity of opinion is shewn than upon this. One man 
will tell you to make your cast, and then simply wind your 
line home; another angler, equally experienced, advises 
sinking and drawing with a gentle movement of the rod 
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many salmon as either of the others, advocates an even 
draw. The real fact is, that the angler must adi.pt himself 
to circumstances ; experience will teach him what are the 
best tactics to adopt better than any amount of verbal 
instruction. Personally speaking, I have generally seen 
the sinking and drawing movement the most successful, 
which is due probably to the fact that the motion of the 
water opens and shuts the feathers and hackles which form 
the fly, and thus render its appearance more attractive to 
the fish. 

As regards the most likely abiding plans for salmon, these 
vary so much on different rivers, that it would be perfectly 
absurd for me to attempt to lay down any fixed rules upon 
this subject ; my advice is, when you visit a strange river 
for the first time, obtain the services of the best fisherman 
in the place, and get him to point out the best holds or 
"** casts " as they are termed. I have many a time seen 
instances where the apparently most likely places never held 
a fish, while ones equally unlikely were always certain finds* 

Salmon take the fly in a variety of ways, and the method 
of striking them must therefore depend upon circumstances. 
If in a hungry mood, the angler generally sees the ** boil," 
and feels the fish simultaneously, then the matter is easy 
enough, strike firmly, but not roughly, as soon as you feel 
the pull ; but, if on the other hand, you see the ** boil " only, 
do not strike on aay account, but let the fish descend with 
the fly, and as the circles of the rise are gradually disappear 
ing from the surface of the water, raise the point of your 
rod with a steady draw over your right shoulder, and you 
will, in nine cases out of ten, succeed in hooking your fish ; 
if, however, on the other hand, you strike as soon as yon 
see the rise, the result is that you pull the fly away from 
the fish, and the odds are greatly against the chance of his 
rismg again, at all events for some time. 
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Having supposed that the fish is hooked, the next point 
to consider is how to play him. In the case of a large fish, 
■of course, it is of no use attempting to restrain his first wild 
rushes, and at the same time line must be given out judici- 
ously and a firm hold kept upon the fish ; should he shew a 
disposition to make for some dangerous territory, where 
there is a likelihood of submerged rocks, tree roots, piles, &c., 
it is the best plan to **give him the butt," aud thus attempt 
to induce him to return to more open water, The method 
of playing a salmon depends, however, so much upon the 
humour of the fish, that it is useless for any writer on the 
subject to lay down hard and fast rules. Mr. Francis states in 
one of his works, that of all the hundreds of fish that he had 
killed, he never hooked one that yielded him such splendid 
sport as a twelve-pounder which he hooked from the shore 
of Loch More at Thurso ; this fish took out 100 jrards of 
line at a rush, and had not Mr. F. had over that length on 
his reel, he would assuredly have been broken. It is not 
the largest fish that always gives the beat sport ; the one 
that gives the most trouble and anxiety to the angler is the 
salmon that sulks at the bottom, and keeps up a regular 
jerking motion on the line, which in time very often wears 
out the hold of the hook ; sometimes a ring slipped down 
the line, will stir the fish into activity. There is a tale that 
a parish clerk once slipped the keys of the kirk down the 
line to endeavour to arouse a sulking fish from his apathy, 
but the fish broke him and the keys were lost. 

One thing, however, I must impress upon the tyro, and it 
is this, always have your wits about you, and so not allow 
Salmo Salar, Esq., to steal a march upon you,— for instance, 
if he suddenly takes it into his head to make a frantic rush 
down-stream, be careful that the reel line is quite free to 
run ; I have seen many a fine fish lost through the line being 
entangled in the handle of the reel, when, of course, the 
sudden check brings about immediato disaster. On the 
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river Eden, in Cumberland, a great many of the local men 
seldom use a fly, but spin for salmon with a heavy ** Angel **" 
or " Devon " minnow about 3 J or 4 inches long ; this at 
times is a very killing bait, but not at all comparable with 
the sport yielded by fly fishing ; for instance, in the autumn 
of 1887, Mr. J. B. Slater, Hon. Secretary of the Carlisle 
Angling Association, and who is now probably the best fly- 
fisher on the Eden, hooked with fly a very heavy fish in 
the Corby water, near Wetheral. If I recollect rightly, Mr. 
Slater played the fish for almost four hours, when, to his 
great chagrin, the hold gave and the fish escaped. In the 
following year near the same spot, Mr. Francis, of Liverpool, 
who is another well known Eden fisherman, hooked with 
the " Angel'* a monster fish. This one, being securely hooked,, 
was landed in half-an-hour ; its weight was 55^ lbs. six 
hours after capture. Whether it was ihe same fish or not 
thai broke away from Mr. Slater, of course, it iS' 
difficult to say, but that gentleman estimated the weight 
of his fish at 50 lbs., and I have introduced the incident 
merely to shew the difference of time occupied by the two 
methods. There are two other killing artificial baits for 
salmon, viz. : the Soleskin Phantom and the new Swiveltail ; 
the latter does not rotate with a straight even spin, but 
a kind of wobble, which is said to be very attractive. 
Another very attractive bait recently introduced is the 
" Spinning Salmon Fly,*' this is an ordinary salmon fly 
with two small fans at the head of the fly, it is cast in the 
usual way and worked across the stream with short jerks ; 
this will often induce the fish to follow, when every other 
bait has failed to attract his attention. 

On the river Trent and several other similar streams 
ledgering with well scoured dew worms is the favourite 
modus operandi ; you employ a hook large enough to allow two 
or three worms to be threaded thereon, this is wrapped on 
to the end of a cast of strong salmon gut, two or three yarda 
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in len^h, affix three or four heavy shots or a bored bullet, 
casting well out into a heavy stream and allowing the bait 
to roll easily along the bottom ; when you think you have a 
bite slacken off a yard or so of line, and allowing the fish 
time to get the bait well into his mouth, then strike with a 
firm steady upward stroke and play the fish as with the fly. 
The following list of exceptionally large salmon, giving 
their respective lengths and the names of rivers whence they 
came, was compiled by the late Mr. Frank Buckland ; I 
quote it, thinking that it may prove of interest to those of 
my readers who have not seen it. 
Weight. 

Tay ... 70 lbs. 

Rhine ..• 69 „ 

Shannon • ... 54 „ 

Tay ... 53 „ 

Rhine ... 51i„ 

Tay ... 51 „ 

Wye ... 50 „ 

Tay ... 49i„ 

Shannon ... 46 „ 

Wye ... 44 „ 

Tay ... 42 „ 







Length. 


. .. 


4 ft. 5 in. 


. . - 


4 


j> ^ ,, 


. . • 


4 


„ „ 


... 


4 


11 „ 


... 


4 


11 3 „ 


. .. 


4 


11 ^ ^1 


... 


4 


» „ 


... 


4 


11 3 „ 


. • . 


3 


„10i„ 


... 


3 


II 8 „ 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SALMON FLIES. 

The most comprehensive list of salmon flies that has been 
compiled, is undoubtedly the one in " A Book on Angling " . 
the author of that work, the late Mr. Francis Francis, 
remarks : " There are maiiy persons who hold that half a 
dozen flies are enough to kill salmon an any river in 
the kingdom, and who will despise the notion of such an 
extended list of flies. To such irreverend scoffers and 
heretical unbelievers I have nothing to say. Let them 
indulge in their repertoire of a bit of old turkey carpet and 
a live barn door rooster. They are, to the artistes who 
attain eminence in the delightful occupation I have endeav- 
oured to illustrate, what the chalker of pavements is to a 
Landseer." 

With all due deference to the opinion of such an experi- 
enced salmon fisher as Mr. Francis, I think myself that a 
very lengthy list of salmon flies is not only unnecessary but 
mischievous, as the novice is apt to become impatient, and 
because the fish do not happen to be feeding, he will change 
fly after fly in the hope of inducing them to come up. Now, 
there is nothing in creation that at all resembles a salmon 
fly, so that the rules of etj'mology, which apply to trout anv! 
grayling fishing, which I strongly believe in, cannot possibly 
apply here, and provided that the size and colour of your fly 
is adapted to the state of the water, that is the main point. 

In this opinioii I am supported by no less than an authority 
than Mr. Geo. Rooper, author of that charming work, " The 
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Autobiography of a Salmon." In a recent letter to me, he 
writes : — I ase very few flies, six or seven, — if fish will not 
take any of them, you may as well give in, or resort to a 
aninnow ! ! The following are the flies to which I allude : — 

Jock Scott. 

Durham Ranger. 

Childers. 

Silver Doctor. 

White Tip. 
And for the evening — 

White Wing and the Two Eagles. 
In order to be as accurate as possible in the dressings of 
the salmon and sea trout flies, which I shall give, I have 
-applied to several well-known salmon fishers, who have most 
kindly given me all the information in their power. I shall 
not puzzle the reader with a long list of complicated patterns, 
but the ones that I do give will be found killers, and as Mr. 
Rooper remarks, if they will not kill, the angler had better 
resort to other means. 

No. 1. — Jock Scott. — Tag, gold twist; tail, one topping 
4ind one Indian crow feather; body, in two joints, gold 
<5oloured floss the lowest, and black floss the upper ; from 
the joint is tied two or three short toucan points, and over 
the butts of them two turns of black harl ; silver twist and 
a black hackle over the joint ; wing, mixed, a white turkey 
^lip in the middle, fibres of teal, bustard, brown mallard? 
yellpw, red, and green parrot, one topping over all, blue 
macaw ribs, ia.ud a slip of kingfisher on each cheek. Dressed 
^ny size to suit the water. 

1 have placed this fly the first on the list because, although 
<a Tweed pattern, it is a general favourite everywhere. Mr. 
Francis says that if dressed large, dyed swan's feathers 
may be substituted for parrot's. 

No. 2.— The Durham Ranger. — Tag, silver tinsel and 
;gold floss ; tail, one topping ; butt, two turns of black harl ; 
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body, two turns of light orange floss, then two of dark 
orange, of claret and black pig's wool respect'vely, the- 
latter to be picked out at the breast. Over the whole of 
the wool a coch-y-bondhu hackle stained a bright red orange, 
two turns of black hackle over it, and a light blue hackle on 
shoulder; wing, a pair of longish jungle fowl in centre^ 
double tippets on either side, one topping over all ; blue 
macaw ribs, and a kingfisher*s feather on either cheek. 

This is also a good general fly ; the turns of pig's wool 
on the body must be lessened or increased according to the^ 
size of the fly. 

No. 3. — Childers.— Tag, gold twist and golden floss;, 
tail, a topping, some teal, and a tippet ; body, yellow, orange, 
and dark red pig's wool, broad gold tinsel ; hackle, dark red 
claret, and light blue on the shoulder ; wing, a good sized 
slip of whitish tipped dark turkey, and strips of bustard 
and golden pheasant's tail over it, mixed with slices of red,, 
blue, orange, and yellow swan ; head, black. 

No. 4.— Silver Doctor. — Tag, silver tinsel; tail, a 
topping ; butt, a turn of red crewel ; body, silver tinsel -,. 
hackle, pale blue, with brown hackle at the shoulder, and a 
small speckled gallina over it ; wing, pintail, with a few red 
and blue fibres, and two toppings over it ; head, red crewel.. 

An excellent standard fly upon apy river. 

No. 5.— White Tip. — Tail, one topping, and a bit of 
tippet ; body, one turn of yellow, two of claret, and the rest 
of black pig's wool ; broad silver tinsel ; black hackle from 
tail to head ; light blue hackle on shoulders ; wings, two- 
slips from the feather of a wild duck's wing, with white tip^ 
and butt, and black in the centre. 

This is a Tweed pattern, but it kills well as an evening 
fly upon any river. 

No. 6.— White Wing —Tail, as in No. 5 ; body, ditto,, 
but with the addition of a turn of orange pig's wool ; 
hackles the same, and wings two slips of white swan. 
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Another excellent evening fly. 

I will now take the patterns kindly supplied me by 
Mr. Wm. Murdoch, of Aberdeen. This gentleman is probably 
•one of the most practical and successful salmon and sea 
trout fisherman in Scotland, and in asking his advice I felt 
certain that I could not consult a better authority. I felt 
some little diffidence in troubling Mr. Murdoch, as knowing 
his time to be very fully occupied ; but no one could have 
been kinder than he was, not only in describing the 
dressings of his favourite patterns of salmon and sea troufc 
flies, but sending me the actual flies, and very beautiful 
examples of fly architecture they were. 

In one of his letters to me, Mr. Murdoch writes as 
follows : — " For fishing, spring or autumn, for salmon in 
Scotland, I should say the flies which would cover most 
<jonditions, and which the angler might safely go anywhere 
with are the following : — 

Jock Scott. 

Silver Doctor. 

Butcher. 

Black Doctor. 

Childers. 

MacIntyre. 
As Mr. Murdoch employs a different dressing of the Silver 
and Black Doctors to those generally in use, I will give his 
' patterns. 

Silver Doctor (Mr. Murdoch's).— Tag, silver tinsel and 
golden floss ; tail, a topping and chatterer ; butt, a turn of 
red crewel ; body, silver tinsel, ribbed with silver oval ; 
hackle, greenish blue with teal at shoulder ; under wing, 
strips of tippet ; over wings, pheasant's tail, bustard, blue, 
red, and yellow swan, peacock's wing, mallard, summer 
duck, teal, and guinea fowl, with a topping over all ; blue 
macaw horns ; head a turn of red crewel. 
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Black Doctor (Mr. Murdoch^s.)— Tag, silver tinsel and! 
golden floss ; tail, a topping, and chatterer ; body, black floss^ 
ribbed with broad silver tinsel ; hackle, black, with teal at 
shoulder ; under-wings, slips of swan dyed various shades, 
of green ; over wings, bustard, slips of swan dyed dark 
green, red, blue, yellow, and light green, peacock's wing, 
strips of dark mallard, topping over all ; horns, blue macaw ;. 
head, a turn of red crewel. 

Mr. Murdoch writes : — " I have all my Silver and Black 
Doctors dressed exactly to these patterns. I consider they 
are more effective when thus dressed than if dressed in the^ 
ordinary way ; in my own experience they have proved so- 
at any rate." 

The dressing of the Childers and Jock Scott I have^ 
already given, I will, therefore, now give those of tha 
Butcher and Maclntyre. 

The Butcher. — Tag, gold twist and dark orange floss ;. 
tail, topping and wood duck : butt, black ostrich harl ; body, 
claret, blue, and orange pig's wool, three turns of broad 
silver twist; hackle, light claret, dark claret at shoulder 
with small kingfisher's feather at each side ; wings, under, 
a tippet and golden pheasant's rump feather, over them 
strips of brown mallard, bustard, peacock's wing, wood 
duck, and slips of blue and yellow swan ; black head. 

The MacIntyre. -Tag, silver twist, and bright yellow 
floss ; tail, a topping, and Indian crow ; butt, black harl ; 
body, three turns of very light orange floss silk, remainder 
in two sections, — first, scarlet seal's fur ; second, medium 
blue mohair, picked out at the shoulder, the first section to 
be the longer; over these rib with four turns of broad 
silver tinsel and treble twist; hackle, magenta from the 
second tiun of scarlet fur ; at shoulder, greenish blue hackle 
with above it black heron's hackle of long fibre; wing, 
under, two tippets, back to back, extending to butt j two 
long jungle fowl's feathers over them ; sides, mixed strips of 
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bustard, golden pheasant's tail, peacock's wing ; red, green, 
and blue swan, with two large slips of very dark mallard ; 
cheeks, large light blue chatterer ; feelers, two each of 
blue, red, and yellow macaw, and two toppings over all ; 
head, black wool. 

In his letter, Mr. Murdoch proceeds thus — " I also send 
four of the best killers on Dee spring and autumn. The 
Dunt kills on any river. It is the best all-round fly I ever 
invented, and would worthily take a place among the six 
standard patterns I have named ; in fact, it woi^ld be found 
to answer on more rivers than most of them. 

MR. MURDOCH'S DEE PATTERNS.* 

No. 1. — The Dunt. Tag, silver thread and pale blue 
floss ; tail, a topping, green and red parrot, and fibres of 
pintail ; body, seal's fur (well picked out), in six intermediate 
shades from light yellow to fiery brown inclusive, the colour 
shading into each other and deepening towards the head of 
the fly, ribbed with broad flat silver tinsel and gold cord ; 
hackle, black heron's of long fibre from a third of the way 
down body, teal at the shoulder, with a broad slip of pintail 
on back of hook, below, and to shew between wings ; cheeks, 
jungle with two spots. Wings, two broad slips of dark brown 
turkey with large black bars and white tips, one at each side, 
extending from back of fly outward at angle from 20° to 
25°. Head, varnished. 

No. 2.— The Grey Eagle.— Tag, silver thread ; tail, 
golden pheasant's red rump feather; body, two turns of 
yellow, three of turkey red, and four of light blue mohair, 
well picked out, ribbed with broad flat silver tinsel and 
silver cord. Hackle, whitish ^ey eagle (dressed full) down 
from end of yellow to head, teal at shoulder. Wings, two 
broad slips of black and white mottled turkey with black 
bars and white tip, set outward as in the Dunt. 
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No. 3.— The Tricolour. — Tag, silver thread ; tail, 
golden pheasant's red rump feather ; body, a couple of turns 
each of yellow, light blue, and turkey red mohair (well 
picked out); ribbed with broad silver tinsel and silver 
twist j hackle, long grey heron's (dressed full), with teal 
at shoulder, and also between the wings ; wings, either 
white, sandy, or cream colour, according to fancy ; head, 
varnished. 

No. 4. — The Gordon. — ^Tag, silver thread and medium 
orange floss ; tail, a topping and Indian crow ; butt, black 
ostrich; body, four turns medium orange floss, the remainder 
medium shade of claret floss, ribbed with silver tinsel and 
and silver twist ; hackle, claret to match body (from orange 
floss) ; shoulder, greenish blue hackle ; wing, under, two 
tippets tied back to back, extending to butt, with a red rump 
feather projecting about half-an-inch ; upper wing, bustard* 
pheasant's tail, peacock's wing, dark brown mallard, blue, 
red, and yellow swan, with a considerable amount of bronze 
peacock's harl, and a topping over all ; sides, jungle, two 
spots ; horns, blue macaw ; head, black wool. This is an 
exceedingly handsome ami showy fly ; Mr. Murdoch states 
that it is a great favourite on the Dee, and is responsible 
for the death of many a fine salmon. 

I should here state that all these four patterns for the 
Dee are dressed on No. 4 °l^ half-inch hook, fine wire. 

Mr. Murdoch also sends me a small Dee pattern invented 
by himself that I like the look of immensely, it is in 
appearance like a glorified " Alexandra," and I am certain, 
under the conditions named by Mr. M., it will kill its 
share of fish, — he says " This fly cannot be touched on 
the Dee in summer on bright days, when the water is very 
clear ; it has a capital reputation on all bright bottomed 
rivers in a clear water." Its name is : — 

The Green Peacock.— Tag, silver twist and light 
yellow floss ; tail, a topping and chatterer ; body, pale blue 
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floss, ribbed with oval silver tinsel ; hackle, greenish blue, 
from half-way down body ; wings, harl of peacock's spear 
feather ; head, black. To be dressed only in small sizes. 

For patterns of flies'suitable for the Welsh rivers I applied 
to Mr. Fred. Yates, of Neath, who immediately most kindly 
«ent me both description and flies themselves. Mr. Yates is 
well known as a breeder of game and other fowls, and is 
also a first-rate amateur fly tier ; he takes a very keen 
interest in any matter appertaining to angling. His six 
favourite patterns are as follows : 

MR. FRED. YATES' PATTERNS. 

No. 1. — OSCAH Wilde. — Tag, silver twist and crimson 
floss silk ; tail, golden pheasant lopping and bljae chatterer ; 
butt, black ostrich harl ; body, light, medium and dark olive 
mohair ribbed with silver tinsel ; hackle, blue furnace stained 
oUve from the butt ; shoulder deep crimson stained hackle ; 
wings, golden pheasant's tail and tippet, bustard, brown, or 
chocolate strands from Egyptian goose feather ; strands of 
green, orange, red, and blue swan ; two strips of ^^brown 
mallard; sides, teal, and topping over all. 

Mr. Yates remarks that after June the body of this fly 
should be ribbed with gold instead of silver. 

No. 2. — The Scoboheb. — Tag, silver tinsel ; tail,a topping, 
and strands of scarlet ibis ; butt, black ostrich harl ; body, 
three turns of amber floss silk, golden olive, seal's fur, and a 
turn of crimson magenta ditto at shoulder ; ribbed with oval 
silver tinsel ; hackle, coch-y-bondhu dyed fiery claret, with 
medium dyed blue hackle at shoulder ; wings, golden 
pheasant's tail, tippet, bustard, florican, grey mallard, slips of 
red, yellow, and blue swan, two slips of brown mallard, and 
a topping over all ; cheeks, blue chatterer. 

This fly is a gi-eat favourite of Mr. Yates, it will, I feel 
sure, kill on any river, either in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
or Wales. 
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No. 3— The Silveb Grub. — Tag, silver thread and yellow 
wool ; body, silver tinselled chenille with blue thread ; hackle, 
large light blue grizzled cock's, from the second turn of 
choDille. 

May be dressed with three hackles 'of darker shade, in 
distinct joints. 

No. 4. — The Golden Grub.— Tag, gold thread and red 
wool body, gold tinselled chenille with black thread ; hackle^ 
large coch-y-bondhu from second turn of chenille. 

May be also dressed with three hackles in distinct joints. 

No. 5. — Real Jam. — ^Tag, golden thread and orange wool ; 
body, crimson frosted tinselled chenille, ribbed with black 
velvet chenille ; hackle, large fiery claret coch-y-bondhu from 
first rib. 

May also be dressed with three hackles in distinct joints. 

Mr. Yates places great reliance on these three patterns of 
grubs. In his letter to me, he says — " The three grubs I 
enclose have done, as a friend says, * yeoman service,' the 
large one killed seven fish in very heavy water, and the 
others have accounted for over a score." The tinselled 
chenille, I may here remark, makes splendid showy bodies, 
which may be varied ad infinitum by twisting the different 
shades together. 

Single hackled grubs to be dressed on No. 3 hook, and 
those with three hackles on No. 1 hook, both Redditch scale. 
Limerick bend. 

No. 6. — Blue Pill. — Tag, silver twist and blue silk ; taiU 
two strands of each, scarlet ibis and wood duck ; butt, black 
ostrich harl ; body, light yellow, light orange, and medium 
orange seal's fur ribbed with oval silver tinsel : hackle, light 
blue dun cock's, stained in canary dye and medium blue 
hackle at shoulder ; wings, strands of golden pheasant's tail, 
florican, bustard, barred grey Egyptian goose, two slips each 
of yellow, blue, red, and green swan ; sides, gallina, and two 
strips of ruddy brown barred turkey's tail with white tip. 
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I will conclude my list of salmon flies by g'ivine;' four 
patterns suitable for the border rivers, Eden and Esk, though 
I should have no fear myself of trying them elsewhere ; the 
firfet 'three of these patterns have been given to me by Mrs. 
Jackson, the married daughter of the late Richard Routledger 
of Carlisle, they were three of her father's favourites ; the 
fourth fly is one invented by Mr. R. Strong, of Carlisle, and 
has proved very successful on the Eden, and is a general 
favourite among anglers on that river. 

No. 1.— The Irishman's Stocking. — Tag, silver thread; 
tail, a topping ; body, half orange and the rest red pig's wool 
up to shoulder, ribbed with oval gold tinsel ; hackle, fiery red 
and guinea fowl at shoulder ; under wings, drake ; upper 
wings, brown mallard ; head, black harl. 

No. 2.— Grey Doctor.— Tag, silver thread; tail, a top- 
pingand strands of drake ; butt, red ; body, broad silver tinsel, 
ribbed with silver oval ; hackle, blackish grey with teal at 
shoulder; wings, drake, wood duck, macaw, and grey 
turkey, a topping and jungle feather at sides of wing; head, 
red crewel. 

No. 3. — The Dun Turkey. — Tag, silver thread ; tail, slips 
of scarlet, yellow, and drake ; butt, orange wool ; body, 
magenta floss silk; hackle, magenta, ribbed with silver 
tinsel ; under wings, drake, with slips of scarlet, blue, and 
yellow dyed swan ; upper wings, dun turkey's feather ; head, 
black harl. 

With this fly Dick once killed four fresh run salmon in an 
afternoon's fishing, and he said at the time that he could 
have killed more, but did not know how to convey them 
home. This was on the Eden, between Armathwaite and 
Cotehill. 

No. 4. — The Bull Dog. — Tag, gold twist and ruby floss ; 
tail, a topping, and blue chatterer ; butt, black harl ; body, 
first half silver oval ; two toucan feathers above and below, 
tied in at joint, over that, black harl ; second half, light blue 
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floss, ribbed with silver oval ; hackle, very dark blue ; 
throat, teal ; under wing, strips of golden pheasant tippet ; 
upper wing, strips of black and yellow swan; cheeks, 
light drake, jungle fowl and chatterer ; a toppine over all ; 
head, black harl. 

With these I conclude my list of salmon flies, and will 
now deal with the remaining portion of my work, viz., sea 
trout fishing. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE SEA TROUT. 
{Sdmo Trutta.) 

A gamer fish than the one which forms the subject of 
this chapter it would certainly be very difficult to find ; 
they are, moreover, free risers to the fly, though at times 
they come aggravatingly "short"; they will not refuse 
minnow or worm, and on the border streams they give rare 
sport to those enthusiasts in the art who spend the whole 
night in the river, fishing with the Bustard. 

A double-handed rod, about 15 or 16 ft. in length, will be 
found the best to employ for this kind of sport, although 1 
am acquainted with several very good anglers who employ 
the same rod that they do in ordinary trout fishing ; a reel 
about 3 or 3^ inches diameter, and a braided silk waterproof 
line completes that part of your outfit, and all that is left 
to consider is the casting line and the flies. The casting 
line should be formed of light salmon gut, a degree of 
thickness midway between ordinary trout and salmon gut ; 
some anglers use only two flies on their casts, but I 
generally employ three, and when they are in the humour it 
is by no means uncommon to catch a couple at once. Mr. 
B. M. Tod, who has had great experience on the Eden, 
advocates the use of a swivel in fishing worm up-stream in 
low, clear water for these fish ; he was, I believe, the first 
to suggest the idea to R. Routledge, who afterwards 
profited greatly by the innovation. As in the case of 
salmon flies, I applied to the same gentlemen for their 
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favourite patterns for sea trout, and I can assure my readers 
that they need try no other than the ones 1 give ; in fact, 
the six patterns recommended by Mr. Murdoch for Suther- 
landshire will, I believe, kill sea trout in any part of the 
world ; they are the joint invention of himself and several 
friends, who, in turn, had obtained the advice of gillies and 
fishermen scattered over a wide district of the Highlands. 
Mr. Murdoch writes, — "No stone was left unturned to 
secure a thoroughly complete range, and the popularity of 
the patterns has since been proved by the demand that has 
arisen for them." 

I shall first give these six Sutherlandshire patterns, and 
then other six special patterns which Mr. Murdoch has 
kindly supplied me with. 

No. 1. — Zulu. — Tag, silver tinsel; tail, scarlet ibis or 
wool ; body, black floss, ribbed with flat silver tinsel ; 
hackle, black Spanish hen's hackle (full, glossy, green hued, 
and without any taper on it, if possible), from tag to head. 
Hook No. 10 to No. 6. Red ditch scale. Limerick bend, 
for all these patterns. 

No. 2.— Green Mantle.— Tag, gold twist ; tail, a 
topping ; body, bright green seal's fur (much picked out), 
and hackle of the same shade all the way down the body, 
ribbed with oval gold tinsel ; wings, double strips, distinctly 
marked dark brown mallard. 

No. 3.— Claret and Mallard.— Tag, silver twist and 
a turn of yellow floss ; tail, a topping ; body, bright claret 
seaPs fur, picked out ; hackle, claret magenta at shoulder 
only ; ribbed with oval gold tinsel ; wipgs, double strips, 
distinctly marked dark brown mallard. 

No. 4.— Orange and Bustard.— Tag, silver twist ; no 
tail; body, medimn orange seal's fur, much picked out, 
ribbed with oval silver tinsel ; hackle, red cock's at shoulder ; 
wings, light bustard. 
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No. 5.— Scarlet and Teal.— -Tag, gold twist; tail, 
fibres of teal or widgeon ; body, scarlet seal's fur, well 
picked out, ribbed with oval gold tinsel ; hackle, red cock's 
at shoulder only ; wings, double strips, distinctly marked, 
teal or widgeon. 

No. 6. — Heoham Pecham. Tag, silver tinsel; tail, 
fibres of red cock's hackle ; body, hare's ear ; hackle, red 
cock's, at shoulder only ; wings, white tipped mallard feather, 
with a nice green sheen on it. 

These six patterns were really devised for the capture of 
loch trout ; but Mr. Murdock assures me that they kill sea 
trout equally well anywhere, especially the Claret Mallard 
and Green Mantle. • 

The following are six special patterns sent by Mr. Murdoch 
for sea trout fishing, only the first and fourth are named : 

No. 1. — Heather Moth. Tail, fibres of mallard; body, 
mouse coloured seal's fur, ribbed with flat silver tinsel ; 
hackle, grey hen's, with sandy tips ; to be dressed full from 
tail to head. 

No. 2.— Body, pale orange floss silk, ribbed with black 
thread; wings, from a jay's quill feather; hackle, dark 
ginger; tail, dark mallard. 

No. 3. — Body, silver tinsel, dressed flat and ribbed with 
silver oval ; wings, from jay's quill feather ; hackle, black • 
tail, dark mallard. 

No. 4.— Lord Saltoun. Body, black floss silk ; wings, 
dark jay's quill feather ; hackle, black ; tail, dark mallard. 

No. 5. — Body, composed of five turns of lemon mohair at 
butt end, and the remainder to shoulder of pale bright green 
ditto, the whole ribbed with fine silver oval ; wings, teal ; 
hackle, black, the green mohair being picked out to mingle 
with it ; tail, mallard. 

No. 6. — Body, composed of three turns of bright yellow 
mohair at the butt, and the rest of scarlet ditto, to the 
shoulder, the whole ribbed over with fine silver oval; 
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wings, teal ; hackle, dark ginger, the scarlet mohair being 
picked out to mingle with it ; tail, mallard. 

Hook. No. 10 to 6. Redditch scale, Lim. bend, is the 
best to employ for all these patterns. I supplied some of 
No. 1 (Heather Moth) to a gentleman who was fishing the 
Welsh rivers, and he wrote me subsequently, that he had 
excellent sport, both with this fly and the Claret Mallard, — 
he also landed two grilse on the Heather Moth. 

We will now take Mr. Fred Yates' patterns for the Welsh 
streams and lakes. 

No. 1.— The Scorcher, Tag, silver thread; tail, scarlet 
ibis ; body, golden olive seal's fur, ribbed with silver tinsel ; 
hackle, red coch-y-bondhu at shoulder only ; wings, strands 
of golden pheasant's ; tail, florican, two strips of each, red, 
blue, and yellow dyed swan, strip of brown mallard on each 
side. 

Mr. Yates says that this fly kills well on Irish, Scotch, 
or English rivers and lakes, and also is an excellent trout 
fly for ponds or reservoirs,, if dressed small. 

No. 2.— Yates' Fancy. Tag, gold thread; tail, Indian 
crow ; body, magenta peacock's and black ostrich harl, 
according to size of fly ; hackle, dark coch-y-bondhu, ribbed 
with gold thread. 

This fly, its inventor states, will kill salmon, sea trout, and 
even grayling if dressed of a suitable size. 

No. 3.— Black Cap. Tag, dirty yellow wool; body, 
copper tinselled chenille ; hackle, good dark coch-y-bondhu 
from second turn of tinsel. 

No. 4.— Professor Edison. Tag, dirty orange wool ; 
body, electric blue tinselled chenille ; hackle, dark mahogany 
red, with long black points and black butt. 

No. 5.— The Lancer (Grub). Tag, flat gold tinsel and 
red wool ; body, black velvet chenille ; hackle, coch-y-bondhu 
from second turn of chenille ; a golden coloured hackle is 
best when procurable. 
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No. 6.— The Wasp. Ta^, red wool ; body, amber velvet 
chenille ; hackle, coch-y-bondhu, dressed full from tag to 
head. 

The following six patterns were the favourite ones of the 
late Richard Routledge, and were kindly placed at my 
disposal by his daughter, who, by the way, I may mention 
used to dress most of the flies used by her father. 

No. 1. — Body, orange floss silk, ribbed with silver or gold 
oval ; hackle, furnace ; wings, teal and brown feather from 
a pheasant's back, locally termed '< Pheasant and drake.'* 
This pattern may also be dressed with either red, yellow, 
claret, or purple bodies. 

No. 2. — Body, yellow floss silk; hackle, blaok; wings, 
teal and jay's quill feather, locally termed "Blea and 
drake." The body is sometimes dressed with purple silk. 

No. 3.— Body, purple silk; hackle, black; wings, teal 
and feather from tail of hen pheasant, sometimes varied with 
a claret or blue body. 

No. 4. —Body, orange or yellow floss silk ; wings, teal 
and woodcock's wing. 

No. 5. — Body, crimson claret ; hackle, partridge ; wings, 
partridge tail mottled, locally termed " Royal Charlie." 

No. 6.— Body, yellow floss silk ; hackle, red ; wings^ 
teal, distinctly marked black and white. 

The bodies of the last three patterns are all to be ribbed 
with gold or silver oval. 

And now, reader, my task is done ; in these few pages I 
have endeavoured as lucidly as possible to explain to you all 
that I know respecting salmon, trout, and grayling fishing. 
It has taken me a quarter of a century to acquire this know- 
ledge, and the greater part of it has been learned by the 
river side, and still I feel that I have a great deal yet to 
learn ; every day spent in Nature's school teaches the obser- 
vant man something new, of which he was previously 
ignorant. There is, I am pleased to say, a great feeling of 
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free masonry among all classes of anglers. Many a working 
man has taught me soma fresh wrinkle in angling, and my 
advice to you, reader, is never to despise such council. The 
late Francis Francis, who probably in his time accomplished 
more for anglers and fisheries than any man has ever done, 
was wont to say that he enjoyed a day's reaching on the 
Thames or Lea with a working man, quite as much as he did a 
day's salmon fishing with a nobleman, and I quite agree with 
his sentiments. There is a man on the Yore who although 
he had few advantages of schooling in his boyhood, and who 
probably has never studied any work on entomology, could 
tell many a well educated man facts about the history of 
birds, fish, and iosects that he had never known before. I 
have spent many scores of happy hours on the banks of the 
upper Yore with this man, and I hope to spend many more. 
I have purposely avoided scientific terms throughout the 
whole book, because I wish every page to be intelligible to 
anglers of every class. If from a perusal of these pages 
the experienced angler can pick out a few grains of wheat, 
such as the pattern of some fly that he previously was not 
acquainted with, and if the tyro can understand my direc- 
tions sufficiently to teach him the rudiments of the art, I 
shall feel more than repaid for the time I have spent in 
writing the book. 
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APPENDIX. 

No. 1 Dye. 

** Thoroughly wash the feathers, &c., before dyeing, in 
a weak solution of ordinary washing soda in boilmg water, 
so as to remove the grease, then rinse well in cold water. 
Take as much of Crawshaw's No. 9 Dye (Red Spinner, 
Mr. Halford^s) as can be taken up on the point of the small 
blade of an ordinary penknife, dissolve this in a pint of 
boiling water. Stir thoroughly until dissolved, then put 
into it the material to be dyed, and keep stirring until the 
required shade is obtained. Add a small quantity of 
vinegar to the dye bath, in order to thoroughly bring out 
and ^x the colour. 

When fully dyed, wash the feathers well in cold water, 
and dip them for a few minutes in a weak solution of alum, 
say i oz. to a quart of boiling water, wash thoroughly in 
cold water, and dry. The alum in this case is used as a 
mordant, its effect being to discharge any superfluous 
colour and fix the remaining dye, so as to render it quite 
fast." — From Floating Flies and How to Dress Them. 

No. 2 Dye. 
Follow the above instructions, using Crawshaw's No. 2 
Dye (Medium Olive). 

CoLouBLESS Wax for Fly Dressing. 

Take 2 oz. of the best resin and ^ oz. beeswax 
(bleached), simmer them together in a pipkin for ten 
minutes ; add ^ oz. Russian Tallow, and simmer further for 
quarter of an hour ; then pour the mass out into a basin of 
water, and work it up. 
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25 TEARS* EXPERIENCE AS AN ALL-ROUND ANGLER. 

FRANCISITWALBRAN, 

PRACTICAL ANGLER, FLY DRE88ER, AND 
MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FISHING TACKLE, 

THE NORTHERN ANGLERS' DEP^T, 

19, NEW STATION STREET, 
LEEDS, Yorkshire. 

Walbran's '' Wharfedale " Rod is a thoroughly good 
practical rod at a moderate price. The butt consists of well 
seasoned ash, the centre hickory, and the top lancewood ; is fully 
brazed, winch fitted, has upright rings, and two tops ; is stained 
dull black, as recommended by W. Senior, Esq., Angling Editor 
of the Fidd, In bag, complete, 10/6 each. 

May be ha.d is three sizes, 10^, 11, ob 12 pt, 

Walbran's "Yorkshire Angler's" Rod is a splendid well- 
made article, suitable for fly, worm, or light minnow fishing. It 
has a rosewood butt with graduated braided handle ; doable 
brazed ; solid winch fittings ; upright rings, two tops, the whole 
finished in very best style, in bag, complete, 21/- each. 

Walbran's " Pritt " Cane Rod is made of built cane, exactly 
same pattern as one made for T. E. Pritt, Esq., Angling Ed. tor 
of Vorkshire ^Weekly Post, and which has been greatly admired by 
many of that gentleman's friends on account of its lightness and 
power. Is cork handled ; double brazed ; solid winch fittings 
(nickel plated) ; lock joints ; two tops ; in bag, complete, 

10Jft.»50/-. lift., 55/.. 12 ft., 60/- each. Carriage Paid. 

Walbran's Flies for Salmon, Trout, Sea Trout, and Grayling, 

are known and used every wnere ; for kiliinff 

powers they are unequalled. 

Walbran's "Wharfedale" Creel is made of block tin, is 
painted white inside, and grained oak outside ; has sliding lid 
over the aperture at top. There is no comparison at the end of 
a day's sport between fish carried in these creels and the ordinary 
wicker ones, they look as fresh as when caught Price 6/- each. 

Walbran's " Wharfedale " Brogues. —These are hand-sewn 
throughout, and made from the very best materials ; they have 
double flaps in front, and fasten both with laces and straps. No 
better brogues than these can be purchased, whatever price be 
paid. Price 30/- per pair. 

Walbran's ** Guinea" Brogues.— These also are hand-sewn 
throughout, have double bellows, and fasten with straps. Made 
from the best of materials, 21/- per pair. 

Agent for Anderson's ** Gold Medal " Waders. 
Agent for the North British Rubber Ca's Manufactures. 
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Walbran*8 **WharfedaIe'* Fishing Jacket.— Guaranteed 
thoroughly waterproof ; double breasted ; false cuffs to prevent 
the wet running up the sleeve from the rod ; fashionable shape ; 
right length for wading. Price 21/-. 

Walbran's ** Wharfedale" Fly Book.— This is a strong, 
well-made article, bound in solid leather, fastening with strap and 
buckle ; it is made either with pockets or felt leaves to hold the 
flies, and opposite each page are printed the names and full 
directions for using 48 patterns of trout and grayling flies which 
have been collected and practically tested by F. M. Walbran 
upon some of the best trout and grayling streams in En/ijland, 
including the Derbyshire Dove, Wye, and Derwent ; the Yorkshire 
Yore, Wharfe, Nidd, Swale, Rye, &c.; the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Eden, Earn on t, and their tributaries, together with 
many others. The grayling patterns are kept quite distinct from 
the trout series. There are also two leather pockets at ends, and 
six parchment ones for casts, &c. Price, as above, 10/6 ; or 
fitted complete with J dozen of each fly, 30/-. 

A cheaper book, the names and directions printed on paper, 
bound in brown canvas, 6/6 each ; or fitted, 26/-. 

Walbran's Spinning Salmon Fly.— This is the ordinary 
fly fitted with a couple of little metal wings at the head, it is used 
on a swivelled trace, and will frequently tempt the fish when all 
other methods fail. Price, with single hooks, 2/6 each; with 
double, 3/- each. 

Walbran's * Natural ** Flies. — These are unequalled for dry 
fly fishing in the lowest and clearest water during the brightest 
weather. The wings are made from Jardine's prepared scales, and 
are quite transparent like the natural insects ; they are dressed on 
either the finest drawn gut or eyed hooks, and are acknowledged 
by some of the first fly fishers of the day to %^ perfect marvels of 
beauty. Price, first quality, dressed from the natural insects 
themselves, 3/- per dozen ; second quality, 2/6 per dozen. 

It is impossible to enumerate one-half of the novelties kept in 
stock in the short space of an advertisement, but on receipt of 
two penny stamps, F, M. Walbran will forward to any address, 
his New Illustrated Catalogue (120 pages), containing every 
particular, together with the most complete list of flies ever 
published, and a long chapter descriptive of the Yorkshire rivers. 
** This book is honestly worth 1/-." — Vide opinions of the London 
and provincial sporting press. 

ADDRESS FOR ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS- 

T/ie Northern Anglers Depdt^ 

19, NEW STATION STREET, 

LEEDS, -S-OREZSIIIRE- 

Ppivate Address, Telegraphic Address, 

IVY COTTAGE. POOL, WHARFEDALE. "WALBRAN, LEEDS.*' 
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SPEGIil.i:^ITI£:S, 

TO BE HAD FBOM ALL 



TUE STANDARD 

TROUT AND SALMON RODS. 

(QUALITY UNSURPASSED.) 
THE STANDARD 

WATERPROOFBRMDEDTRODT&SALMOMLINES 

Warranted Pure Silk. The Strongi^st and Best Line 
in the Market. 



THE STANDARD PATTERNS OF 

SALMON FLIES, SPLIT DPRIGHF, WITH THE SEW JARDINE'S 
MTDRAL WING TROUT FLIES. 



JARDINE'S Patent Pike Ga^. JARDINE'S Registered 
Pike Floats. The Registerpd ** Fishing Gazette" Pike 
Floats. BENN'S Patent New Improved Devon Baits, The 
Patent Swivel-tail Trout, Salmon and Pike Boits. 
EHMANT'S Patent Pike Tac^e. Patent Imperceptible 
Tackle for Trout and Pike. MARSTON'S Combination 
Dead Snap Spinning and Live Bait Tackle. HUMPHRIES' 
Lightning Spinners. H A YNES' * ' A rcher " Patent Spinners. 
ROBINSON'S Disgorger, &c. 

CANB BUILT RODS. 

Guaranteed for Two years. The lightest 
and best made Rods in the market. 




PRICE & SMITH'S 

.COMBINATION NET & GAFF 

TBA'SrUfeSr <''ATENT No. 16156). 

Forming a Portable Landing Handle, Net and Gaff. 

WHOLESALE ONLY FROM 

S. ALLCOCE & Co., Standard Works, 
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SCAFE*S PAtENT 



FOR 

STALKING, y 

SHOOTING. yW^ 
FISHING, \^ 
WALKING, 
&c. 

These Boots 
possess all the 
advantages of 

both Leather 

and Rubber, 

without the 

disadvantages 

of either. 




A correspondent 
xcritea':-' 

'" These are 
the best 
Boots and 
Shoes that 
have ever 
been de- 
vised" 



The Press Is 
unanimous In 

Its praise of 
this Invention. 



COMBINATION BOOTS 

From the Field, February 11th, 1888. 

*' Seafe's Patent Leather and Rubber . Combination 

Boots. — We have received from the Leather and Rubber Boot 
Company, Leeds, samples of their Boots for examination and trial. 
These, though made in varying degrees of stoutness, according to 
the requirements of the wearer, are mainly adapted for hard work 
in bad weather, being perfectly watertight, owing to the peculiar 
construction of the sole. This rubber sole is actually impervious to 
damp under all conditions. We have had the boots subjected to 
sev^ere tests, A journey over a hundred miles on gravel roads made 
no appreciable impression on the soles, and after twelve hours in the 
wet grass the feet were as dry and comfortable as possible." 
From the Fishing Gazette. 

" We quite agree with Mr. T. E. Pritt that these boots are well worth the care- 
ful consideration of anglers. They will unquestionably be found of great uerylce 
to bank and punt anglers, both on account of their nolseletss nature and the 
absolutely waterproof nature of the sole. The Patentee says he finds these boots 
Rive abetter grip on dry heather and ftrass than any otber, and we quite believe 
It ; Indeed we congratulate him on his invention, which cannot but meet with 
success. In addition to their special advantages these boots are thoroughly well 
made and of fashionable appearance." 

Sporting Life 7rh March, 1888, says :— 

"Damp Proof Boots.— Worth au the money are these stout boots. To 
sportsmen of all denominations they will prove invaluable, as they consist of an 
ingenious and thoroughly original combination of leather and rubber, which keepe 
the feet thoroughly dry in all sorts of weather. Undouotedly equal to if not 
absolutely better than any waterproof boots ever offered." 
From Invention, October 27th, 1888. 

" Some six months ago we described the Leather and Bubber Combination Boot. 
We have since had an opportunity of testing this Boot, and we can add our 
testimonial to those of many others re«<pecting the excellent wearing qualities of 
the same. They are a perfect cure for cold feet, while being equally comfortable 
in summer. From a list of testimonials we find that these boots are winning 
golden opinions everywhere.** 

For Further Particulars, 

THE LEATHER AND RUBBER BOOT COMPANY, 

20, Albion Street, LEEDS. 
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J. WARNER AND SONS, 

REDDITOH. 

Inventors, Patentees, and Mannfactorers of 

HICH-CLASS FISHING GOODS 

Of every description, for RiTer, Lake, and Sea. 

SPECIALITIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN 

Rods, Reels, Lines, Landing Nets, 
Flies, Baits, Hooks, &c., &c. 




ALL OUR BEST GOODS BEAR OUR 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 

Illustrated Catalogue, New Edition, 1889, sent to 

any Wholesale House In the world on receipt of 

trade address card. 



N.B. — Anglers who may experience any difficulty in obtaining 
WARNER'S Celebrated Manufactures from the Retail Jackie 
DealerSi are requested to communicate direct with the firm^ 
who will be pleased to supply full particulars as to where 
their Goods may be obtained. 
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EYERY ANGLER "S^A^i" THE 'FISHING GAZETTE.' 



^iQQ Fop Death or Total Disablement. 

Fop Paptial Disablement £oO 

The Proprietors of this Journal have INSURED every PURCHASER of 
or ADVfclRTlSER in it, in the General Accident and Employers' Liability 
Assurance Association, Limited, in ca^e of a Railway Accident, or 
Drowning. Under a legally stamped policy. It is not necessary to carry 

the Paper. 

Tl^e Fistjing 

Sazette 



ESTABLISHED 
TWELVE YEARS. 



IS NOW PERMANENTLY ENLARGED, 

AND CONTAINS ILLUSTRATIONS NEARLY EVERY WEEK. 

** An excellent class paper.*' — The World. 

" One of the best authorities." — Truth, 

" Under the editorship of Mr. R. B. Marston, the 'Fishing Gazette' 
has attained a high standard as an authority on Piscatorial subjects." — 
Daily News, 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 10/6, POST FREE. 

20 FOLIO PAGES. Price TWOPENCE, every Saturday. 

Office : — St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, London. 

Aflrent for tlie XTortli: 

F. M. WALBRAN, Station Street, LEEDS. 
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GOODflLL I SUDDICK, GOOKRIDGE STREET. LEEDS. 



Note Paper 
^ Envelopes. 



SunplM FSEE by Poft. 



ALL THE 

Fashionable Qualities 
kept in stock. 

Crests, Monograms, and 

Addresses Stamped 

in Heraldic Colours, and 

Illuminated in Gold 

AND Silver. 



COPPER AND STEEL PLSTE ENGRilYING 

OF EVERY KIND. 



T 



Visiting 
Gards 

ENGRfl¥ED IN 11 SUPERIOR STYLE 
AND CAREFULLY PRINTED. 

Jl 1. ± 




Ivory 

UALITY, 

Edge, 



IJJeDDINQ GflRDS. 

IJJeddinq Invitations, 

IIJeddinq Breakfast IJIenu Gards, 

Bride Gake Boxes. 

AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 



GOODEL 5 SUDDICK, GoOKRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 
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AHDERSON, ANDERSON, 
and ANDERSON, 

The Aaglsn* Watoiwoofen, 

37, ftOEEN VICTORIA ST., 

LONDON, E.G., 

Workf BowBoAdtE. 




'N0R6E' SEMI-WADERS 

(Registered.} 

ICade in oar Three Qold Mcsin.1 

QnaUtietL 

The Urge sale which ireTiuTt* bti.j 
for these testifies to the U^:X ihnt. 
tlieyarethe most pn!L(;tit:r^L tu'i 
comfortable waderiiyt^i i m Vbinted. 
We have improved lUvm by 
adding a roomy pockei for Vy 
book, and heightening ihtr j»jruivJ 
material at back so a!^ to iiruvidu 
a waterproof seat. 

THE " BUCKLAKD " 

COMBINATION WADERS 

With our registered " Tf st ** ijol an 

which cannot be safteued by 

immersion in water. 



Made in our No. 1 GoU Madh] 

Quality. 

All sises ready in sttH^k 

ICade also in TrouHn luid 
Knee Boots. 



LSATHSB LDTZD 

PURE ROBBER BOOTS 

For Fishing and Bbooting. 
With ourr^stered **Tfliit" aateta 

They require no dreaatt^K ^ad 
give excellent wear. 



llado also in Knee 
Boots. 



All sizes ready in 
stock. 



" These waders are something in the nature of a < 




stock^gH, with the upper portion from just above the f-.i 
"" "s allows free ventilation, and formh i ' 



^M' twjtwtiiJTi thu! EtnliDiir}' tmuHefriauil 

. -" '- J — ^v- -»x-- »'^"' ' — * «-~ - wiiipt mniv of tWiiLJt 'wliii:h is not 

waterproofed. This allows free ventilation, and formt- i ) n u i . it] i -< ei f m^i foriuly ku i>tJ ^rtJ ua the wadat^s 
The angler may thus wade right up to the fork, and av . i , I i ii . [ .. .. m J »tli ty of bSIm h v.g v^a t,T, lu u ofteii 
the case when fishing with the ordinary stockings. Tii* Ninrunrt au»|>«um>ii iiLuuie* ffrtai »&» un^ 
comfort compared to stockings supported by side strain T\»>^^ wiulom at* Jighr, nurl iliw bniad band 
of tweed which goes round the wai8t like ordinary tr« iK,.ih ii titecditigly ^[(jnifortaUc The Hioxaa 
waders will enable many an angler to dispense witt. \hv lirczfuit; of Fiujini nouH^rv as wril aa 
stockings, since they give at leat»t six inches more li^ ■■ y\ v iu ihndinff ibnn oT*i\tsary bi (n kint^a Thev 
are just the article whJch anglers often want in trout ttslu ug. wiinn the &r[ \ix»lo\ tnjuitn wulilil Iw an 
incumbrance, and out of place."—" Pield," Aug. 13, 1887. 

Inventors and Sole Makers 

of the Improved 

** Buckland " Waterproof 

FishinfiT and Shootinfir 

Jackets and Coats. 

The **Test" Fishlns: 
BrofiTues, Guaranteed. 

Gold Medal 

Salmon Wader's Brofirues, 

Wear GuaranteecT 
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